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FOR  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 


ay  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  F.  A.  I.AMPE,  S.  T.  P. 

[The  work  of  Lampe  from  which  this  essay  is  taken,  is  a  volume 
of  Theological  Disputations,  conducted  under  his  Presidency,  all 
on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Much  of  the  original,  however,  is  omitted  ; 
and  now  and  then  a  sentence  is  added  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity.] 

T  HAT  the  name  Holy  Spirit  belongs  to  the  third  person 
of  the  Sacred  Trinity,  is  acknowledged  by  all;  but  it  has 
been  made  a  question  whether  it  was  so  appropriated  to  this 
person,  as  never  to  be  used  in  application  to  the  Father  or 
Son. 

It  has  been  alleged  by  some,  that  the  early  Fathers  have 
attributed  this  name  occasionally  to  the  other  Persons ;  in 
proof  of  which,  the  Pastor  of  Hennas  is  cited,  where  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said,*  but  the  Son  is  the  HoJy  Spirit.”  These 
words.  Bishop  Bull,  in  his  Defence  of  the  JVicene  Faith^  con¬ 
tends,  were  spoken  in  relation  to  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity ;  but  a  little  attention  to  the  context  will  be  suflScient 
to  convince  us,  that  nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  ihe 
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mind  of  (he  autlior.  In  the  similitude  which  he  is  here  treat¬ 
ing,  he  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  master  of  the  farm^ 
the  son,  and  the  servant ;  and  in  applying  these  to  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  the  master  of  the  farm  is  made  to  represent  the 
Creator  of  the  world;  but  the  son,  says  he,  is  the  Holy  Spirit^ 
and  (he  servant  is  the  So7i  of  God.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
by  son  was  not  meant  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  in  the 
passage  cited,  but  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  farm. 

Grotius,  in  his  exposition  of  Mark  xi.  8.  appeals  to  Cyprian, 
as  using  the  name  Holy  Spirit  to  express  the  Son.  The 
words  of  this  Father  are  these,  “  Carnem  Spiritus  Sanctus  in- 
duitur;”  but  this  reading  is  not  found  in  the  best  copies,  but 
“  Carnem  Spiritu  Sancto  co-operante  induitur,”  by  which  all 
difficulty  is  removed. 

But  what  the  Fathers  may  have  said  on  this  subject,  is  of 
very  little  consequence.  This  is  a  question  which  should  be 
decided  solely  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  farther,  I  would  observe,  that  the  texts  adduced  should 
contain  the  whole  name,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  bearing  on  the  point ;  for  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  word 
spirit  is  often  used  in  connexion  with  ether  terms,  in  relation 
to  the  second  person,  as,  the  spirit  of  holiness,^  a  quickening 
spirii,\  eternal  spirit.\  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  pas¬ 
sages  as  contain  the  word  spirit  singly,  which  it  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  may  be  found  often  used  in  application  to  the 
other  persons  of  the  Trinity.  But  the  question  is,  do  the 
Scriptures  ever  apply  the  name  Holy  Spikit  to  any  other  be¬ 
sides  the  third  person  ^ 

The  text  which  is  supposed  to  have  most  weight  in  favour 
of  the  affirmative,  is  Luke  i.  35.  where  the  angel  says  to 
Mary,  “  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  theed^  This  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Son  of  God  by  Justin  Martyr,  TertuUian,  and 
Ambrose,  among  the  ancients  ;  and  by  several  of  the  moderns, 
especially  the  celebrated  Cocceius.  But  no  solid  reason  has 
been  assigned  for  departing  from  the  common  signification  in 
this  solitary  passage. 

•  Rem.  i.  4.  f  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  t  Heb.  ix.  4. 
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Another  text  which  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
opinion,  is  Mat.  xii.  31,  where  the  unpardonable  sin  is  men¬ 
tioned  ;  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sin  against  the  deity  of 
Christ.  Cyprian  has  been  referred  to,  as  maintaining  this 
opinion  in  his  16th  epistle,  when,  speaking  of  the  restoration  of 
the  lapsed,  he  adds,  “All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men.”  Now,  as  Cyprian  had  been 
speaking  of  the  crime  of  denying  Christ  i/iimediately  before, 
RigaVius  is  of  opinion,  that  he  intended  to  say,  that  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  same  as  to  deny  Christ ;  but 
admitting  this,  the  consequence  does  not  follow,  that  he 
thought  the  name  Holy  Ghost  was  here  applied  to  Christ ;  for 
he  might  have  believed  that  the  act  of  denying  Christ  involved 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  testimony  his 
divinity  was  demonstrated.  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  opinion  of  Origen^  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  others  of 
the  Fathers. 

The  only  other  text  which  shall  now  be  noticed,  as  having 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  is  Luke  iv.  1.  Ou 
which  the  following  argumentis  founded  :  ‘  The  spirit  by  which 
Jesus  was  led  out  into  the  wilderness  was  no  other  than  his 
own  divine  nature  ;  but  the  same  spirit  which  led  him  out  was 
that  with  which  he  returned,  filled  ;  and  this  is  expressly  called 
the  Holy  Ghost.’  But  there  is  no  good  reason  for  assuming  it 
as  a  truth,  that  the  spirit  first  mentioned  was  the  divine  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ :  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  third  per¬ 
son  of  the  Trinity  is  intended  here,  as  well  as  where  the  name 
Holy  Ghost  is  expressly  used. 

As  to  the  signification  of  this  name,  a  few  things  may  be 
observed.  The  Hebrew  nn,  to  which  answers  in 

Greek,  has  two  senses.  1.  It  signifies  a  thinking  substance, 
2.  dn  afflatus,  or  breath.  Those  who  suppose  that  it  also 
means  a  subtile  body,  liav^e  not  been  able  to  support  their 
opinion  by  any  clear  examples. 

The  application  of  the  word  to  the  third  person  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity  may  be  viewed,  either  metonvniically  or  melaphorically. 
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Those  who  lake  it  in  the  first  light,  suppose  that  the  idea  ofjf 
thinking  substance  is  that  which  should  be  chiefly  regarded  in 
the  figurative  use  of  this  word.  The  name  Spirit  is  with  much 
propriety  applied  to  that  being,  to  whom  it  peculiarly  belongs 
to  operate  on  the  intelligent  spirits  of  the  elect ;  and  who  is 
the  author  of  that  new  nature  in  them,  which  is  denominated 
i<pirit  in  opposition  to  the  flesh,  ^ 

Those  who  prefer  the  metaphorical  senses  consider  the 
word  spirit  to  be  used  under  the  idea  of  an  afflatus  :  but  this 
is  twofold.  1.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  a  strong  wind.  2.  Of  a 
gentle  breath.  Both  these  emblems  are  often  used  in  Scrip- 
lure  to  represent  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the 
author  of  every  motion  in  the  world  of  nature,  and  in  the 
world  of  grace.  This  name,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  adumbrate  the  universal  economy  of  the  third  person.  Of 
the  two  ideas  included  in  this  metaphor,  the  Fathers  have 
commonly  preferred  the  latter;  since  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  halitus  or  breath  served  most  commodiously  to  represent 
the  mystery  of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  epithet  holy,  in  the  first  place,  distinguishes  this  Spirit 
from  every  material  ^irit,  which  is  incapable  of  every  degree 
of  holiness.  And  again,  it  expresses  his  opposition  to  every 
unclean  spirit.  And  as,  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  sanc¬ 
tification  is  his  peculiar  work,  it  shows  that  the  author  of  this 
work  must  be  perfectly  holy ;  as  by  the  w’ork  of  sanctification 
the  infinite  sanctity  of  the  divine  nature  is  gloriously  illus¬ 
trated.  The  epithet  holy  is  ever)"  where  in  Scripture  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  third  person ;  although  in  some  instances  it  is  omit¬ 
ted,  or  exchanged  for  another  when  he  is  spoken  off.  This 
takes  place  when  it  is  necessary  to  express  his  peculiar  relation 
to  the  other  persons,  or  to  the  subject  on  which  he  operates, 
or  to  the  effects  produced  by  his  operations.  Thus,  He  is 
called  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit  of  Elijah — The  Spirit 
which  was  on  ^^Voses :  And  the  Spirit  of  knowledge,  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  ik.e.  And  where  the  word  spirit  is  used  without  any 
epithet,  it  can  commonly  be  ascertained  when  it  should  be 


attributed  to  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity,  by  the  connexion 
in  which  it  stands. 

This  characteristic  name  has  this  peculiar  to  it,  above  the 
names  of  the  other  persons,  that  it  is  sometimes  used  metony- 
inically,  for  the  gifts  proceeding  from  this  divine  person.  But 
1  am  of  opinion,  that  Theologians  have  conjectured  this  to  be 
the  fact,  in  many  more  instances  than  was  necessary  ;  as  where 
the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  poured  out,  to  rest^  to  come,  to  dwell, 
to  be  on  any  one  ;  for  when  these  passages  are  accurately 
examined,  it  will  be  found,  that  most  of  them  may  be  more 
conveniently  referred  to  his  person,  than  to  his  gifts.  For 
what  are  these  expressions  but  most  apt  metaphors,  by  which 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  represented  ?  What  is 
effusion,  but  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  expressed 
by  a  figure  ?  And  what  indwelling,  but  the  constant  and  effi¬ 
cacious  direction  and  sanctification  of  believers  ^  If  these 
phrases  express  actions,  as  they  certainly  do,  we  know  that 
actions  properly  appertain  to  persons,  not  to  gifts.  But  these 
metaphors  are  borrowed  from  the  types  of  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  effusion  has  reference  to  the  symbol  of  water; 
and  indwelling  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  the 
other  divine  persons  in  the  sanctuary.  Other  expressions 
admit  of  a  similar  explanation.  The  seven  spirits  mentioned, 
Rev.  i.  4,  are  not  gifts  merely,  as  some  have  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed  ;  for  they  are  represented  as  the  source  of  grace  and 
peace,  and  consequently  of  all  celestial  gifts.  And  when  it  is 
said,  Acts  ii.  38.  Ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  third  person  himself  is  called  the  gift  of  God.  Those  pas¬ 
sages,  indeed,  are  more  difficult  to  be  interpreted  in  this  way, 
when  God  is  said  to  give  of  the  Spirit,  but  the 

preposition  fx,  as  well  as  the  particle  2,  are  often  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  origin  from  which  a  divine  gift  is  derived ;  and  thus 
even  these  may  be  referred  to  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


\To  be  contimud.l 
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THE  FOLLIES  OF  UNLAUFFL  PLEASURES. 

ro  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 

DEAR  SIR, 

Some  time  since,  attending  a  sermon  of  one  of  our  very 
respectable  preachers,  delivered  to  an  assembly  composed 
principally  of  young  persons,  I  was  so  much  struck  with  the 
politeness  of  the  style,  and,-  at  the  same  time,  its  simplicity 
and  energy,  and  the  animated  fervour  of  the  speaker’s  address, 
that  I  could  not  forbear  to  solicit  the  pleasure  of  reading  the 
discourse;  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  that  portion  near  the  close, 
which  I  do  myself  the  honour  of  sending  to  you.  If  our  polite 
preachers  in  general  would  cultivate  a  similar  elegance  and 
energy  of  style  in  their  addresses  to  our  youthful  audiences,  I 
flatter  myself  it  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  influence 
of  religion  on  the  young  mind.  The  preacher,  after  the 
example  of  Solomon,  had  taken  for  his  subject  the  follies  of 
unlawful  pleasure ;  and  after  preparing  and  defining  the  topic 
to  be  exhibited  to  the  assembly,  he  proceeds  : — 

THE  world  has,  hitherto,  become  little  wiser  for  the  expe¬ 
rimental  lessons  of  the  king  of  Israel.  If  we  enter  the  circles 
of  fashion,  and  frame  our  estimate  of  human  life  only  from 
them,  would  it  n  jt  seem  as  If  God  had  bestowed  the  noblest 
faculties  on  man,  merely  to  enable  him  to  diversify  his  plea¬ 
sures  with  taste  Religion  indeed,  teaches  a  different  lesson: 
but  the  passions,  which  have  fashion  and  general  example  on 
their  side,  often  render  her  instructions  vain,  and  form  a  current 
which  bears  away  with  it  the  remonstrances  of  piety,  and  tbe 
dictates  of  reason  and  prudence.  One  simple  question  undoes 
all  her  conclusions ; — Is  not  pleasure, — are  not  amusements 
lawful  ?  True,  there  is  a  degree,  there  is  a  time,  there  are 
connexions,  in  which  every  pleasure  demanded  by  simple 
nature,  may  be  innocently  enjoyed.  But,  under  this  limited 
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and  modified  concession,  the  votaries  of  fashion  plead  its 
innocence  at  all  times,  and  in  every  decree.  And  they  dissi¬ 
pate  the  inestimable  treasures  of  time,  if  not  in  absolute  vice, 
at  least,  in  the  perpetual  circlings  of  thoughtless  follies ;  and 
the  melancholy  issues  will  be  found  in  the  experience  of  all 
those  who  presume  to  make  the  same  proof  of  it  which  was 
made  by  Solomon,  to  be  vanity  and  madness.  A  wise  and 
good  man  will  indulge  himself  in  such  pleasures  only  as  are 
sanctioned  by  reason  and  conscience,  enlightened  by  the  word 
of  God.  The  solemn  considerations  which  religion,  which 
the  serious  duties  of  life,  which  the  prospects  of  eternity,  which 
the  inspection  and  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  continually 
offer  to  the  reflections  of  the  pious  mind,  will  mingle  them¬ 
selves  with  ail  his  joys,  to  regulate  them,  and  to  preserve  them 
clearly  within  the  chaste  and  temperate  boundaries  of  inno¬ 
cence. 

When  I  speak,  on  this  occasion,  of  excessive  pleasures,  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  embrace  in  mv  idea  those  scenes 
of  gross  sensuality  which  violate  the  laws  of  decency,  and  sink 
into  a  resemblance  of  brutal  natures,  the  nobler  powers  of 
man  ;  I  mean  not  those  loose  associations  in  which  every  thing 
serious  is  treated  with  indecent  levity ;  and  the  most  sacred 
subjects  are  introduced,  like  the  holy  vessels  of  the  temple, 
into  the  impious  feast  of  Helshazzar,  only  to  give  additional 
zest  to  their  profane  mirth.  I  would  not  hold  up  to  the  view’ 
of  an  assembly  of  Christians,  those  actions  which  are  done  of 
them  in  secret ;  w  hich  disdain  the  bounds  that  religion,  that 
reason,  that  modesty,  that  nature,  corrupted  as  it  is,  prescribes 
to  indulgence.  I  would  fix  your  attention  at  this  moment  on 
those  amusements  chiefly,  which  wear  the  face  of  decency, 
which  are  recommended  by  fashion;  and  are  sinful,  not  so 
much  by  the  nature  of  their  pleasures,  as  by  their  constancy, 
thereby  usurping  the  place  which  God  should  hold  in  the 
heart  of  a  dependent  creature  ;  which  the  interests  of  society, 
and  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  should  hold  in  the  heart  of 
a  man ;  and  which  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  his 
own  nature  should  hold  in  the  heart  of  a  reasonable  bein®:. 
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Let  inc  descend  a  little  to  particulars.  That  perpetual 
dissipation  of  time,  which  too  strikingly  marks  the  character 
of  fashionable  life,  is  incongruous  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
world.  It  is  unworthy  the  reasonable  powers,  and  the  high 
destinies,  of  our  nature.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  true  en¬ 
joyment  of  pleasure,  which  is  its  professed  aim.  Above  all, 
it  does  not  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  which  we  have 
received  from  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  rule  of  our  duty ;  nor  with 
the  pious  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  soul  at  death. 

1.  If  we  contemplate  the  actual  state  of  the  world,  and  the 
multiplied  miseries  which  afflict  the  lot  of  human  nature,  we 
must  be  forcibly  impressed  with  the  incongruousness  of  the 
gay  dissipations  reprobated  in  these  terms  by  the  sacred 
writer,  to  those  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress  which,  on  every 
hand,  meet  the  view,  and  address  their  claims  to  the  heart  of 
charity.  Alas!  doth  the  ehild  of  affliction  often  utter  to  him¬ 
self  in  sighs, — the  misfortunes  which  prey  upon  my  life,  and 
waste  my  heart  in  hopeless  grief,  attract  no  attention  from 
those  joyous  circles  carried  perpetually  round  in  the  thought¬ 
less  whirl  of  dissipation  f  Ah  1  little  do  they  think  how  the 
sting  which  rankles  in  the  bosom  of  penury  and  wretchedness, 
is  poisoned  by  the  proud  neglect  of  supercilious  wealth,  and 
the  inconsiderate  mirth  of  unthinking  riot.  Ah  !  little  do  they 
reflect  what  miseries  a  few  moments  of  sympathy  abstracted 
from  this  riot  of  the  senses;  a  few  mites  saved  from  the  wastes 
of  luxury,  or  the  ostentation  of  vanity,  might  relieve !  Could 
we,  iny  brethren,  Avith  the  eye  of  Heaven,  survey  the  world 
under  one  comprehensive  view,  what  a  contrast  would  it 
present  of  deep  affliction,  and  unreflecting  joy!  On  one 
hand,  the  miserable  victims  of  misfortune,  or  of  guilt,  assailing 
with  bursting  groans,  or  with  smothered  sighs,  the  dull  cars 
of  pleasure;  on  the  other,  assemblies,  and  routes,  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  gay  parties,  from  which  sympatliy,  reflection, 
thought,  seem  to  be  banished.  Here,  thousands  perishing  by 
disease,  by  w'ant,  or  by  crimes ;  and  thousands  sinking  under 
silent  and  unutterable'griefs,  which  consume  the  heart  in  se¬ 
cret;  and  there,  thousands  exulting  in  thoughtless  levity;  dan- 
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cing  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  or  drowning  the  last  groans 
of  the  dying  in  revelry  and  mirth.  If  these  melancholy  con¬ 
trasts,  so  deeply  affecting  to  the  benevolent  mind,  could  be 
presented  in  full  prospect  before  the  most  dissipated  youth, 
would  it  not  arrest  his  career,  and  mingle  an  unusual  shade  of 
reflection  with  all  his  projects  of  pleasure  ?  Would  he  not 
behold  as  in  a  mirror,  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  and  his 
own  manifold  obligations  to  divine  Providence,  which  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  him  from  his  suffering  brethren?  W^ould  it  not 
awaken  in  his  bosom  those  emotions  of  charity  and  benevo¬ 
lence  which  so  seldom  find  a  place  amidst  the  frivolities  which 
make  up  the  account  of  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  time  ? 
Look  on  the  calamities  of  the  world,  and  learn  to  feel  your 
fraternity  with  the  most  afflicted  of  your  brethren.  Look 
again,  and  let  your  sympathies  turn  your  serious  views  to  that 
immortal  Being,  where  all  must  stand  equally  before  the  same 
impartial  tribunal. 

What  then  !  must  we  renounce  all  our  amusements  ?  all  those 
light  gayelies  which  appear  so  allowable  in  the  season  of  youth? 
By  no  means.  This  I  liave  not  said  ;  but  even  youth  should 
be  temperate  in  its  indulgences.  The  levity  of  youth  should 
often  give  place  to  serious  reflection  on  the  state  of  human 
life,  and  the  prospects  of  human  existence.  The  circulation 
of  its  amusements  should  often  be  suspended  for  the  serious 
duties  of  devotion  ;  and  often  to  listen  to  the  calls  of  humanity. 
The  expenses  of  useless  amusement  should  be  consecrated  to 
the  higher  and  nobler  offices  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

2.  Let  me  ask,  in  the  next  place,  when  the  scenes  of 
amusement  follow  one  another  in  too  quick  succession,  do 
they  form  such  a  plan  of  life,  not  only  as  religion,  but  as  calm 
and  sober  reason  would  prescribe  ?  Considered  in  reference  to 
the  great  duties  of  life,  and  the  interests  of  our  immortal 
being,  do  they  not  appear  as  the  thoughtless  impulses  of  folly, 
or  the  frivolous  drama  of  fashion,  that  is  only  hastening  to  its 
last  act,  and  to  pass  away  from  its  visionary  stage  for  ever? 
Reasonable  and  immortal  beings,  have  we  not  been  formed 
to  act  an  elevated  part,  becoming  the  noble  powers  with 
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which  our  Creator  has  endowed  us,  and  corresponding  to  the 
sublime  theatre  of  his  glory  in  which  he  has  placed  us?  and, 
may  I  not  add,  worthy  the  high  destinies  to  which  he  has 
pointed  the  soul  in  the  future  progress  of  her  existence  ?  Will 
a  life  composed  of  these  light  occupations  correspond  with 
the  holy  ends  of  our  being  ?  AVill  it  endure  our  own  sober 
retrospect,  whenever  we  come  to  collect  our  thoughts,  and  ex¬ 
amine  our  hearts  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God?  Ah! 
will  it  bear  the  scrutinizing  review  of  a  dying  hour,  when 
conscience  comes  to  demand  its  account  of  life  ? 

Behold,  then,  holy  brethren,  the  cares  which  ought  su¬ 
premely  to  occupy  life,  in  fulfilling  the  relations  w  hich  we  hold 
to  our  Creator,  and  to  the  immortal  soul;  in  cultivating  those 
intellectual  powers  which  unite  us  with  angels;  and  invigorat¬ 
ing  and  expanding  those  pure  and  holy  affections  which  ally 
us  to  God  himself.  Ah !  what  an  abuse  of  the  powders  of  a 
divine  nature,  to  merge  them'  all  in  the  giddy  vortex  of  fa¬ 
shionable  dissipation  !  Powers  that  ought  to  be  consecrated 
to  the  glory  of  the  Most  High  God,  our  Creator,  and  to  the 
noblest  interests  of  an  immortal  nature, — shall  they  all  end  in 
an  idle  round  of  visits,  of  parties,  and  of  play ;  of  insipid 
pleasantries ;  of  licentious  jests ;  of  scandals  grown  vapid  by 
repetition  ?  Are  they  all  sunk  in  the  low  ambition  to  shine  in 
the  fashionable  circle;  to  be  foremost  in  all  its  changes;  to 
refine  on  the  softnesses  of  pleasure ;  to  perform  trifles  with  a 
grace ;  to  dress  and  laugh  in  style ;  and  to  be  only  the  first 
actors  in  the  comedy  of  the  w  orld  ?  Surely  the  pleasures  of  a 
reasonable  mind  ought  to  be  more  elevated ;  the  joys  of  the 
heirs  of  heaven  ought  to  be  more  serious. 

3.  Let  me  add,  that  this  excessive  pursuit  of  pleasurable 
enjoyment,  is  inconsistent  with  its  owm  aim, — the  possession 
of  sincere  happiness. 

Pleasure  is  then  only  tasted  with  its  true  relish,  when  it 
succeeds  to  useful  employment,  and  is  designed  to  refresh  the 
labours  of  duty\  When  the  enjoyments  of  sense  do  not  wait 
the  natural  returns  of  appetite,  they  are  insipid.  When  desire 
is  for  ever  anticipated,  its  gratification  becomes  vapid  and 
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poor.  Tbe  cloyed  senses  no  longer  yield  those  exquisite 
sensations  which  are  prepared  only  by  virtuous  employment, 
and  the  rational  abstinences  of  religion.  How  often  does  her 
toiling  votary  rise,  fatigued  and  languid,  from  the  dissipations 
of  the  night ;  when,  like  a  tired  slave,  he  is  obliged  to  rouse 
his  jaded  appetites  by  artificial  provocatives,  till  the  powers  of 
enjoyment,  at  last,  utterly  fail  ? 

But,  not  to  urge  this  topic  any  farther  at  present,  suffer  me 
to  ask, 

4.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  resolution  in  the  text,  to  prove 
the  excesses  of  laughter  and  mirth ;  a  resolution  so  often 
regarded  as  being  among  the  harmless  gayeties  of  society,  is 
consistent  with  the  spirit  and  the  duties  of  the  Gospel,  which, 
as  Christians,  you  acknowledge  to  be  tbe  rule  of  life;  and  on 
which  you  profess,  through  Jesus  Christ,  finally  to  rest  your 
hope  of  salvation  ? 

What  is  the  first  view  which  the  holy  Scriptures  present  of 
human  nature  ?  What  are  the  first  duties  which  they  require  of 
man  ?  In  every  page  of  that  sacred  Volume,  is  not  human  nature 
exhibited  as  fallen  and  corrupted  ?  Is  not  the  Gospel  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  reconciliation  between  guilty  sinners,  and  their  offended 
Creator.^  Are  not  the  first  duties  to  which  it  calls  them, 
repentance  and  humility  ?  The  mortification  of  the  flesh,  with 
its  affections  ajid  lusts But  what  correspondence,  alas!  do 
we  find  between  these  humiliating  doctrines,  these  mortifying 
duties,  and  that  pleasurable  life  which  is  fed  by  vanity,  and 
nourished  by  indulgence.^  which  denies  nothing  to  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  sense,  or  the  caprices  of  fancy  What  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  state  of  sinful  mortals  who  are  hastening  to  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  God,  and  must  soon  be  actors  in  eternal  scenes,  and 
those  sprightly  insects  of  sense,  which  indicate  a  mind  entirely 
unimpressed  with  the  solemnity  of  its  actual  condition,  and 
the  seriousness  of  its  future  prospects  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  discipline  in  which  we  have  been 
placed  by  Almighty  God,  in  order  to  proniote  the  cultivation 
of  the  soul  for  a  higher  state  of  being,  does  not  the  Gospel, 
and  does  not  reason  require  of  our  unsteady  vivacity,  and 
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thouglilless  presumption,  frequent  retreat  for  inedilation  and 
prajer,  in  order  to  enter  by  profound  examination  into  our 
own  hearts,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  passions  which  too 
strongly  attach  us  to  the  world  ?  But  what  room  for  self¬ 
recollection  do  you  find  amidst  the  scenes  of  dissipation,  which 
are  hardly  ever  intermitted,  except  from  fatigue  ?  What  at¬ 
tractions  has  retirement  for  those  who  have  no  resources  within 
their  own  breasts?  who  study  to  live  perpetually  out  of 
themselves,  and  fear  no  society  so  much  as  that  of  their  own 
thoughts  ? 

Does  not  the  Gospel  further  require,  that  we  should  refer  all 
our  actions  to  the  will  of  God  as  their  rule,  and  to  the  glory  of 
God  as  their  end  ?  But,  alas  !  in  this  vain  life,  which  knows 
no  other  rule  or  end  of  action  but  its  own  pleasures,  where  do 
we  find  the  character  of  a  genuine  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ? 
In  them  is  contained  all  its  happiness;  they  form  all  its 
hopes ;  and  in  them  are  comprehended  all  the  joys  it  knows  of 
existence. 

5.  If  this  constant  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  inconsistent  with  the 
great  law  of  duty  which  supremely  regards  the  utility  of  life; 
let  us  consider,  in  the  next  place,  what  aspect  it  bears  on  oui 
preparations  for  death.  This  solemn  moment  cannot  be  far 
distant  from  any  of  us,  my  dear  brethren.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  near,  very  near  the  youngest,  or  the  most  thought¬ 
less  son  of  folly  in  this  assembly.  Pause,  then,  in  your  career, 
and  seriously  ask  yourselves, — if  you  saw  the  king  of  terrors 
actually  approaching,  and  already  taking  his  fearful  aim  at 
your  life  ;  are  these  the  exercises  in  which  you  would  be 
w’illing  to  be  found  ?  W'ould  you,  in  the  bravery  and  hardi¬ 
hood  of  your  spirit,  exclaim,  Hail,  pleasures!  Strike,  ty¬ 
rant  !  strike  w’hen  thou  wilt,  still  thou  shalt  find  me  in  the 
bosom  of  my  joys !  Ah !  would  not  this  be  the  language  of 
madness?  Ah!  in  that  moment,  would  not.  vanity  of  vanities  I 
be  seen  written  in  the  colours  of  death,  on  all  this  drama  ot 
folly?  Votary  of  pleasure!  let  nothing  deceive  you  in  this 
great  concern.  Whether  you  perceive  it  or  not,  the  arrow  of 
this  dreadful  archer  is  already  fixed  upon  the  fatal  string. 
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The  next  moment  it  flics,  winged  at  your  heart;  and  on  its 
point  is  borne  everlasting  life,  or  everlasting  death !  What  in¬ 
fluence  then,  will  these  unchastised  joys  possess  on  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  your  last  moments?  Will  not  the  calm  of  this 
deceitful  sunshine  be  suddenly  converted  into  an  horrible  tem¬ 
pest?  Will  you  find  in  them  that  heavenly  peace  of  mind 
which  flows  from  a  sincere  and  humble  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  his  gracious  promises,  and  the  all-prevalent  eflBcacy 
of  his  atonement  aud  intercession  ?  Will  they  offer  those  con¬ 
solations  which  spring  in  the  bosom  of  a  good  man  only  from 
the  review  of  a  well-spent  life  ?  Ah  !  what  have  you  done  for 
God  ?  What  for  eternity  ?  What  for  the  interests  of  religion  ? 
What  for  the  benefit  of  mankind?  What  examples  do  you 
leave  for  the  instruction  of  the  coming  age  ?  What  good 
works  are  preparing  to  press  round  the  departing  spirit,  and 
accomj)any  it  to  the  supreme  tribunal  ?  Ah !  you  will  then 
find  that,  when  you  thought  you  were  only  pursuing  your  in¬ 
nocent  pastime,  and,  at  worst,  doing  nothing,  you  were  w'asting 
that  precious  time  which  should  have  been  the  purchase  of 
eternity,  and  preparing  the  soul  to  descend,  at  last,  into  the 
bed  of  death,  weighed  dowm  beneath  the  load  of  its  trifles. 
Once  more,  then,  let  me  ask,  can  those  amusements  be  inno¬ 
cent  in  which  the  interests  of  eternity  arc  so  fatally  neglected  ? 
in  which  circling  round  and  round,  in  the  dizzy  vortex  of 
pleasure,  you  never  look  down  to  the  dark,  unfathomable 
gulf  beneath,  into  which  the  eddy  is  absorbing  you? 

But  let  me  demand,  finally,  if,  at  the  approach  of  death, 
you  shall  be  able  to  derive  no  consolation  from  those  false 
joys  which  have  supplanted  the  duties  of  religion,  can  you 
hope  to  obtain  the  peace  of  the  soul,  at  that  awful  instant,  from 
the  effectual  prevalence  of  prayer  ?  Ah  !  can  you  cherish  the 
vain  self-flattery  of  being  able  to  approach  Almighty  God 
amidst  the  tumults  of  that  last  moment,  in  the  holy  confidence 
of  prayer,  who  have,  all  your  life,  been  a  stranger  at  the  throne 
of  grace  ^  What!  shall  we  dare  to  waste  the  precious  season 
of  life  in  the  pursuits  of  folly,  and  then  presume  to  hope,  in  this 
last  extremity,  to  propitiate  the  righteous  Judge  of  the  uni- 
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verse  by  vain  cries,  extorted  by  the  fears  of  death  ?  Mistaken 
soul !  Are  the  cries  of  fear,  prayer?  Prayer,  which  can  only 
be  the  fruit  of  faith,  the  aspiration  of  love,  the  groans  of 
repentance,  the  humble  and  affectionate  trust  of  the  heart  in 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world !  Are  the  importunities  of  the 
despairing  sinner,  prayer  The  most  impenitent  will  often 
shed  the  bitterest  tears ;  will  often  utter  the  most  piercing 
cries,  in  the  moment  of  perishing.  Oh  !  ’tis  a  dangerous,  ’tis 
a  fearful  reliance  ! 

By  so  many  considerations  is  this  eager  and  habitual  de¬ 
votedness  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  of  the  real  value  of 
which  the  sacred  writer  had  studied  practically  to  convince 
himself, — condemned  by  the  sentence  both  of  reason  and 
religion.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  real  state  of  the  world— 
it  is  unworthy  the  elevated  powers,  and  immortal  hopes,  of 
human  nature — unfriendly  to  the  serious  duties  of  life — and 
forbidden  by  true  pleasure  itself ; — wholly  uncongenial  with 
the  humble  and  mortified  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the 
awful  solemnity  of  death — and,  finally,  most  hostile  to  the 
religious  peace  and  comfort  of  the  soul  in  dying. 
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Letters  concerning  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  as  deduced  from  the 
Scriptures  :  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Spring-street,  JVcw-lork,  by  ^Matthew  La  Rce 
Perrine,  a.  M.  Pastor  of  the  said  Church,  New- York, 
published  by  Dodge  k  Sayre.  1816.  12mo.  pp.  236. 

price  75  cents  hound.* 

1  HE  work  before  us,  is  one  of  those  publications  which 
have  been  made  in  the  city  of  New-York,  as  a  combined  and 
systematic  attack  upon  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and  the 

*  The  reasons  for  not  inserting  this  Review  at  an  earlier  period,  as  was  ori¬ 
ginally  intended,  need  not  now  be  laid  before  the  public.  Sat  ciio,  si  sat  bene. 
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reputation  of  some  of  their  most  distinguished  public  advo¬ 
cates.  The  design  of  gaining  the  City,  as  they  had  already 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  majority  in  the  Presbytery  of  New- 
York,  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  gentlemen  of  the 
Hopkinsian  School,  in  those  various  writings  of  which  the 
Triangle  was  by  far  the  most  able,  and  the  most  abusive. 
Some  of  those  productions  have  already  passed  under  review  ; 
and  we  have  also  taken  notice  of  the  state  both  of  the  parties 
and  the  controversy,  pages  72 — 75  of  this  volume. 

The  Hopkinsian  publications,  hitherto  made  in  this  city, 
have  not,  however,  been  calculated  to  make  a  very  favourable 
impression  upon  the  religious  community.  Deficient,  alike  in 
liberal  discussion  and  in  honourable  feeling,  they  have  little 
more  to  recommend  them  to  attention  than  a  characteristic 
confidence,  and  a  virulence  which  is  only  adapted  to  the  more 
ungenerous  passions.  The  Authors,  nevertheless,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exhibit  themselves  to  the  compassion  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  as  if  they  were  the  aggrieved  party,  and  that 
too,  at  a  time,  when  perhaps  the  recollection  of  their  existence 
did  not  occur  to  the  writers  whom  they  affect  to  oppose,  and 
when  certainly  their  names  were  not  mentioned,  nor  their 
persons  alluded  to  in  the  composition  of  those  works  which 
they  have  been  attempting  to  condemn.  As  it  respects  verbal 
animadversions  and  oral  traditions,  we  have  nothing  to  observe, 
except  that  it  is  highly  probable  many  remarks  may  have,  in 
that  manner,  been  made  on  those  persons  who  changed  their 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  JVexo  Divinity,  and  upon  the  different 
principles  of  the  new  system  itself. 

The  Reverend  Matthew  La  Rue  Perrine  ccrtainlv  did  hear 
something  of  this  kind ;  and  what  he  heard  must  have  been  of 
a  touching  description :  otherwise  so  amiable  and  innocent  a 
man,  as  vve  believe  him  to  be,  never  would  have  displayed, 
in  his  appeal  to  the  press,  so  much  wounded  sensibility,  and 
so  much  bitterness,  towards  his  immediate  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
nexions,  as  are  apparent  in  the  fifteen  letters  which  are  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  head  of  this  Article.  It  mieht  indeed  have 
f>cen  expected  that,  in  a  city,  in  which  men  are  permitted  to 
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exercise  frecJoiii  of  tliouglit  and  of  expression  upon  religious 
as  well  as  other  subjects,  persons  would  be  found  to  animad- 
vert  upon  the  conduct  of  a  Pastor,  who  avowed,  like  Mr. 
Perrine,  an  important  change  with  regard  to  those  principles, 
upon  the  footing  of  which  he  was  called  by  the  people,  and 
settled  by  the  Presbytery,  as  the  Bishop  of  the  Church  in 
S  pring-street. 

To  such  remarks  he  alludes  with  no  pleasant  feelings. 

“  I  was  informed  that  many  unkind  and  reproachful  things  were 
circulated  concerning  the  doctrines  taught  in  tliis  Church — and  by 
persons  in  communion  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.”  The  alle¬ 
gations  passed  without  public  animadversion  upon  “  these  talkers — 
concluding  that  if  nothing  else,  their  oivn  conscious  ignorance  would 
soon  have  stopped  their  mouths.  I  was  born  of  those  who  gloried 
in  the  Presbyterian  faith  ;  and  in  this  faith  was  i  instructed  from 
my  mother’s  breast.  1  must  ow  n  I  have  had  occasion  to  alter  imj 
/node  of  thinking  on  some  points — it  would  not  be  honest  to  with¬ 
hold  this  confession.  I  remember,  in  contemplating  the  Atonement 
of  Christ  formerly,  I  formed  some  indistinct  ideas  of  his  beini;  so 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  elect  «as  that  their  sins  w  ere  transfer¬ 
red  to  him — unanswerable  difficulties  attend  the  idea  of  a  legal  suh’ 
stitution  and  transfer.”'’^ 

Perhaps,  however,  the  change  in  the  Authors  own  senti¬ 
ments,  and  even  the  unkind  remarks  of  the  ignorant  Calvinists, 
could  not  have  moved  him  to  the  mighty  effort  of  a  duode- 
cimo^  had  there  not  been  greater  men  involved  with  him  in  the 
same  censure.  No :  too  disinterested  to  take  the  pen  in  were, 
self-defence,  and  loo  full  of  impartial  love  to  indulge  animosity 
for  the  support  of  his  own  party,  it  was  the  vast  quantity  of 
actual  being,  possessed  by  other  ITopkinsians  in  the  city, 
which  roused  to  action  the  pure  benevolence  of  their  recen* 
proselyte. 

“  The  w  liter  docst  not  suppose  any  would  ever  have  noticed  hiui 
or  his  little  flock  in  this  manner,  if  there  had  not  been  others  in  the 

•  Soo  tbesf:  r\fTPSHlon«;  and  many  morr  of  tlie  same  kind,  pp.  f.-),  7,  11.  aful 
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city  with  whom  it  was  supposed  he  in  some  measure  agreed  in  sen¬ 
timent — and  no  doubt  it  was  the  standing  and  influence  of  others, 
more  deserving  of  having  evil  spoken  against  them,  falsely,  for  their 
blaster’s  siike,  that  particularly  excited  them.”^ 

With  this  account  of  the  moving  causcj  as  the  Schoolmen 
would  say,  he  gives  us,  in  another  place,  a  statement  of  the 
ultimate — himself  the  efficient  cause  of  this  book  of  letters. 

‘‘  My  object  is  not — to  complain  of  our  neighbours  in  a  peevish  or 
pitiful  manner — to  return  railing  for  railing  ;  nor  to  teach  you  how 
to  reproach  ;  nor  to  show  how'  you  may  in  your  turn  accuse  your 
accusers.  No;  it  is  to  demonstrate — that  you  are  taught  the 
way  of  salvation  as  presented  to  us  in  the  oracles  of  truth,  and  as  re¬ 
cognized  in  the  excellent  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.”! 

The  object  is  presented,  1.  Negatively — 2.  Positively:  and 
the  positive  is  to  be  demonstrated.  All  this  we  think  com¬ 
mendable  :  but  verily,  if  the  Author  has  failed,  as  much  in  the 
latter  as  he  has  done  in  the  former — if  he  has  failed  in  doing 
what  he  proposed  to  do,  as  much  as  he  has  prevailed  in  doing 
what  he  proposed  to  leave  undone,  he  must  be  considered  as 
rather  an  unsuccessful  undertaker.  If  the  demonstration  of  his 
doctrines  be  as  incomplete  as  the  promised  abstinence  from 
“  peevish  or  pitiful  complaint,  from  accusation  or  reproach,’' 
the  avowed  object  of  the  Reverend  Pastor  is  not  yet  accom¬ 
plished. 

That  Mr.  Perrine  has  succeeded,  to  admiration,  in  eflTecting 
all  that  he  promised  not  to  do,  will  appear  from  the  following 
specimen  of  epithets  and  accusations  with  which  his  letters  are 
liberally  interspersed. 

“  Supposing  that  these  talkers  would  not  have  formed  their 
opinions  from  what  they  had  heard  themselves — concluding  that,  if 
nothing  else,  their  own  conscious  ignorance  would  soon  have  stopped 
tbeir  mouths. — The  persons  who  have  aw  iikened  your  fe;u^,  and 
have  interrupted  your  peace,  are  to  be  pitied  as  much  as  revered, 
fhey  only  try  to  frighten  you,  that  th^y  may  laugh  at  your  credulity. 
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I  have  seen  that  many  modes  of  reasoning,  employed  by  good  men  in 
support  of  it  (the  system  of  grace)  are  futile^  yea,  destructive  of  this 
precious  doctrine.  If  a  rotten  argument  is  become  old  surely  wo 
may  call  in  question  its  solidity.  1  have  dreamed^  as  I  know  othen 
have,  of  a  commercial  transaction,  when  they  have  read  and  heard  ol 
sinners  being  ransomed.  The  fact  is  those  who  adopt  this  interpre¬ 
tation  wish  as  little  as  possible  to  be  said  about  the  influence  or  ejf- 
cacy  of  faith.  They  are  not  pleased  with  the  language  of  our  stand¬ 
ards  on  this  subject — They  are  in  great  difficulty  to  know  what  to 
make  of  it  (faith).  Extremely  unwilling  are  they  to  speak  of  anij 
holitiess  in  man — they  make  faith  in  the  Holy  Jesus,  yea,  that  act 
which  unites  the  soul  to  him,  an  unholy,  an  ungodly  act — they  make 
faith  to  consist  in  believing  I  am  elected.”"^ 

Such  general  representations  of  his  Presbyterian  brethren 
frequently  occur  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Perrine,  together  with 
some  particular  and  equally  appropriate  reflections  upon  the 
sentiments  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Roineyn,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian's  Magazine,  edited  by  Doctors  Mason  and 
Romeyn. 

It  is  a  pity,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  genei'al 
interests  of  religion,  which  always  suffer  with  the  reputation  of 
its  ministers,  that  he  permitted  himself  to  deal  so  freely  in 
misrepresentation.  Had  it  even  sufficed  him  to  describe  the 
Calvinistic  reasonings  as  futile  and  destructive  of  precious  doc¬ 
trine,  or  as  rotten  arguments,  although  this  would  liol  have 
been  very  courteous,  it  would  have  been  tolerable  ;  and  might 
have  passed  without  reprehension.  Nay,  had  he  only  repre¬ 
sented  the  men  as  ignorant,  and  dreaming  of  commercial  tranS’ 
actions,  as  he  confesses  himself  to  have  been  when  called  and 
settled  in  the  Spring-street  Churcli,  it  would  not  have  been 
quite  so  unbecoming  one,  wlio  is  just  awakened  by  new  light,  a= 
to  assure  his  congregation  that  their  Christian  connexions  are 
withal  so  unprincipled  as  to  “  try  to  frighten  them”  in  order 
to  make  sport  of  their  credulity.  We  are,  besides,  apprehen¬ 
sive  that  not  a  few  of  his  readers  will  suspect,  that  there 
something  bordering  on  a  breach  of  the  ninth  commandment. 


•  Pp.  r>.  a,  12,  13,  f)2,  iTo,  *210,  ‘2m. 


in  the  w  itness  which  he  bears  against  his  neighbours,  in  the 
concluding  sentences  of  our  quotation.  There  are  no  Calvin¬ 
ists,  certainly,  in  New-York,  who  wish  to  say  little  about  the 
tnjlucnce  of  faith — who  profess  displeasure  at  the  language  of 
our  standards — wdio  are  umvilling  to  speak  of  holiness,  or  to 
urge  its  necessity — who  describe  faith  as  an  ungodly  act^  or  as 
an  intellectual  assent  to  the  proposition  “  I  am  elected.” 

So  much  we  thought  it  proper  to  say  concerning  the  success, 
of  the  letter-writer,  in  the  negative  part  of  bis  undertaking. 
The  POSITIVE  part  is  the  most  difficult  task — To  demonstrate 
that  his  people  are  taught  the  way  of  salvation  as  presented 
in  the  Bible.  His  failure,  in  the  part  which  required  only 
not  doings  is,  to  be  sure,  no  great  encouragement  to  expect 
success  in  a  task,  which  is  so  very  difficult  as  to  identify  Hop- 
kinsian  tenets  with  revealed  truth.  We  would  not  cherish  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Perrine  failed  intentionally,  nor  permit  our 
readers  to  suspect  his  integrity  as  a  Christian.  We  had  rather 
believe  that  he  labours  under  a  capital  defect.  But  if  this  be 
the  case,  we  would  expect  previously  to  very  minute  examin¬ 
ation,  a  more  complete  failure  in  the  positive  part  of  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  undertaking.  In  demonstrations  clearness  of  head  is 
of  all  things  most  necessary.  To  him  who  would  demonstrate 
even  a  theorem^  and  much  more  a  very  difficult  problem, 
deficiency  or  crassitude  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  injurious  than 
impurity  of  the  centre  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  In  Mr. 
Perrine,  particularly,  it  is  an  adventurous  undertaking,  to  iden¬ 
tify  his  oxen  doctrines  with  those  which  are  presented  in  the 
oracles  of  truth  :  for  he  has  himself  said,  “  it  is  supposed  no 
one  wishes  to  identify  his  own  dogmas  with  the  truths  oi  God’s 
word — No,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  can  be  so 
ignorant  or  arrogant :  should  there  be  any  so  foolish  and  vain, 
it  is  his:h  time  thev  were  known. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  blame  public  instructors  for  endeavour¬ 
ing,  with  all  diligence,  to  have  their  religious  principles  con¬ 
formed  to  the  heavenly  instruction.  Although  we  should  un¬ 
hesitatingly  declare  it  presumption,  in  any  man,  to  set  his  own 
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words  on  a  par  with  the  word  of  the  living  God,  we  would  not 
charge,  even  the  Author,  whose  w^ork  is  under  review,  with  so 
gross  a  fault  as  that  with  which  he  appears  to  charge  himself, 
in  the  above  quotation,  for  representing  his  doctnne  as  the 
very  plan  of  salvation.  He  proposed  to  demonstrate,  that  his 
congregation  was  taught,  by  him,  the  way  of  salvation  as  re¬ 
vealed  :  and  after  having  finished  his  letters,  he  presents  them  to 
the  Church,  with  a  motto  prefixed,  which,  if  it  have  any  mean¬ 
ing  at  all,  indicates  that  Mr.  Perrine  would  have  his  people  re¬ 
ceive  his  doctrine  as  truth — as  the  same  with  divinely-revealed 
truth.  In  his  application  of  the  w'ords  of  the  Apostle  Peter 
to  himself,  “  I  have  written  briefly,  exhorting  and  testifying 
that  this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand,”  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  wished  to  have  his  own  sentiments  identified 
w  ith  the  truths  of  Scripture,  although  we  have  to  lament  that, 
in  many  instances,  they  do  not  in  fact  happen  to  be  the  same. 

It  is  troublesome  to  analyze  this  little  volume.  The  Author, 
it  is  true,  professes  to  give,  in  a  table  of  contents,  the  subject  oi 
each  letter  ;  but  we  find,  upon  examination,  that  he  is  so  much 
engaged  in  creating  feeble  phantoms,  and  in  warily  combating 
the  phantoms  of  his  own  creation,  that  he  loses  himself,  and 
leaves  the  reader  frequently  at  a  loss  where  to  find  him  ;  that 
he  says  and  gainsays ;  that  he  utters  many  orthodox  and  many 
heterodox  opinions  ;  that  he  is  by  times  at  war  with  Hopkin- 
sians,  with  Calvinists,  with  his  own  ecclesiastical  standards, 
with  himself,  and  with  almost  every  other  writer,  and  not  un- 
frequently  with  the  truths  of  God.  It  is  obvious  enough,  that 
he  inclines  to  the  new  divinity  ;  but  it  is  equally'  apparent  that 
he  has  not  entirely  extricated  himself  from  the  faith  of  his 
Fathers.  It  seems  as  if  he  were  lost  in  a  mist,  or  led  astray 
by  the  glare  of  a  novel  phraseology,  which  his  mind,  not  of 
the  most  discriminating  character,  is  incapable  of  understand¬ 
ing  much  better  than  he  did  the  old  Theological  phraseology'? 
upon  which,  in  the  days  that  are  past,  he  tells  us  himself  he 
was  w’ont  to  dreawi. 

We  will,  how'ever,  give  a  summary  of  the  cVnitents  of  these 
letters  : 
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All  spiritual  blessings  come  from  God  to  man  by  and  through 
Jesus  Christ :  All  temporal  benefits  flow  through  the  same 
channel — In  saying  these  blessings  come  by  and  through  the 
Mediator,  the  meaning  is,  they  are  given  in  virtue  of  the 
merits  oi  Christ’s  obedience  unto  death  :  There  is  real  merit 
in  Christ’s  holiness,  obedience,  and  sufferings — The  merit 
consists  in  two  things  :  1.  Removing  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise 
of  divine  benevolence  ;  2.  Inclining  God  to  save  as  many  sin¬ 
ners  as  shall  comport  with  that  benevolence — Christ  did  not 
make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  any  one  ;  or,  properly  speaking, 
die  for  any  of  our  race,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  :  the  atone¬ 
ment  is  God’s  own  property;  he  made  it  for  himself — All  the 
blessings  of  salvation  are  suspended  upon  faith,  a  condition 
which  unregenerate  sinners  are  well  able  to  perform  :  The 
essence  of  saving  faith  is  approbation  of  the  divine  character, 
government,  law,  and  gospel — Faith  is  not  only  necessary  as 
are  holiness  and  repentance,  but  has  a  positive  influence  in  our 
salvation  :  It  answers  the  same  end  as  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  has  the  same  kind  of  influence  ;  for  1.  it  supports  the  divine 
law  by  obedience,  and,  2.  secures  the  divine  favour  by  its  friend¬ 
ship  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Lest  our  readers  should  be  disposed  to  question  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  this  compendium,  we  subjoin  the  Author’s  own  words. 

‘‘  All  spiritual  good  experienced  by  any  of  the  human  family,  is  by 
and  through  Christ :  all  the  blessings  experienced  by  any  of  the 
children  of  men,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  gracious  effects  of  his 
mediation.  On  this  principle  we  account  for  the  sun’s  rising  on 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  for  the  rains  descending  on  the  just  and 
unjust.”^ 

The  design  of  Christ’s  shedding  his  blood  was  to  put  away  the 
punishment  of  sin  from  those  who  believe,  and  to  secure  their  holi¬ 
ness  and  eternal  happiness — in  such  a  sense  that  there  is  real  merit 
in  it.  jXo  other  merit  but  what  is  found  in  his  blood  can  procure  the 
blessings  of  eternal  life.”! 

“  The  merit  of  Christ’s  death  consists,  in  part,  in  supporting  the 
authority  of  God’s  law.  0  ver  and  above  this,  it  inclines  the  Father 
to  save  as  many  of  the  sinful  race  of  men  as  shall  comport  with  a 
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due  maniicstation  of  liis  holiness  and  justice — we  say,  inclitics  God  t() 
save  sinners  of  our  race.  We  then  clearly  peCceive  the  obstacle 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  God’s  exercising  kindness  towards  those 
who  had  rebelled  against  him.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  having  b} 
his  obedience  unto  death  opened  the  way  for  the  infinite  God  to 
act  out  the  benevolence  of  his  heart. 

“  It  is  not  correct,  in  the  highest  sense,  to  say,  tliat  Christ  died 
for  any  of  our  race,  for  the  w’hole,  or  for  a  part. — Strictly  speaking 
the  atonement  is  God’s  property  wholly  ;  he  owns  it,  it  is  his  ;  he 
made  it  for  himself.”t 

‘‘  God’s  suspending  our  salvation  on  faith,  an  act  w'hich  we  have 
strength  to  perform,  is  kind,  infinitely  gracious.  The  life  of  saving 
faith  is  a  hearty  approbation  of  the  government,  law%  and  gospel  of 
God.’*| 

“  Faith  has  an  influence  in  the  Gospel  scheme  of  salvation,  a  ne¬ 
cessary  influence  ;  yea,  as  necessary  an  influence  as  the  atonement 
of  Christ.  What  he  requires  of  men,  in  order  to  salvation,  must 
answer  in  its  place,  the  very  same  end  which  tlie  atonement  of 
Christ  answered  in  its  place.  We  have  a  clear  discovery  of  the 
way  in  which  faith  operates  in  procuring  tlie  salvation  of  sinners— 
not  only  as  it  supports  the  authority  of  God’s  law, — but  it  has  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  securing  the  divine  favour,  as  by  it  believers  become  the 
friends  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (’hrist.”§ 

Although,  however,  wc  find,  in  this  summary,  a  few  evan¬ 
gelical  principles,  as  well  as  some  lieresy,  and  have  also  dis¬ 
covered  several  instances  of  sound  doctrine  in  the  illustration?, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  was  intended 
to  be  occupied  in  drawing  what  we  deem  a  caricature  of  Cal- 
vlnistic  principles,  and  in  defending  the  leading  Hopkinsian 
tenets,  which,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Perrine’s  letters, 
have  been  embodied,  as  the  creed  of  the  Coxites,  upon  their 
secession  from  the  Itoung  Alenas  Alissionary  Society  of  JVew- 
Yorlc,^*  That  the  guilt  of  Adam’s  first  sin  is  not  imputed  to 
his  posterity,— that  the  unregenerate  are  as  able  to  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  as  to  break  them, — that  such  abiliiy  i^ 

*  P.  99,  105.  compared  with  91  and  101.  f  117,  118.  J  224,  231.  §  130, 
179,  184. 

See  a  Review  of  A  Brief  View,  &c.  p.  72  of  this  work. 
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ncrcssory  to  moral  obligation, — that  the  atonement  of  Christ 
is  indefinite, — that  believers  are  not,  in  their  justification,  ac¬ 
cepted  as  righteous  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to 
them, — and  that  the  love  of  being,  as  such,  is  the  sum  of  all 
holiness,  are  the  leading  principles  in  dispute.  This  review  is 
already  protracted  too  far  to  admit  an  examination  of  these 
doctrines;  and  we  shall  bring  it  to  a  close,  after  giving  some 
specimens  of  Mr.  Perrine’s  numerous  inconsistencies. 

1.  He  teaches  that  God  gave  the  elect  to  Christ  in  the 
everlasting  covenant,  as  the  reward  of  his  death,  and  that  the 
death  of  Christ  has  real  merit ;  but  he  denies  that  Christ  can 
claim  as  his  due  that  reward,  his  own  death,  and  both  the 
promise  and  oath  of  God  notwithstanding. 

“  Xo  one  blessing  flows  unto  them  as  a  matter  of  debt,  in  any  form 
or  zraij  xvhatever.  Their  salvation  cannot  be  of  debt,  even  to  Christ 
himself.  Be  careful  to  view  the  blood  of  Christ  as  possessing  in 
itself  a  peculiar  virtue  or  efficacy  in  procuring  our  salvation.  There 
is  real  merit  in  it.  He  gives  them  all  (the  elect,  the  sheep)  to  Christ 
as  a  rezvard  for  his  labours.  The  atonement  of  Christ  inclines  him 
(the  Father)  to  save  all  that  ought  to  be  saved.  It  is  not  correct  in 
the  highest  sense  to  say  that  Christ  died  for  any  of  our  race.”* 

2.  Mr.  Perrine,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  says,  p.  75.  that  “  bearing  our 
sins,”  signifies  suffering  iheir  punishment ;  but  he  denies,  p.  78. 
that  Christ  did  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  our  sins;  and 
affirms,  that  the  people  of  God  are  themselves  punished.  He 
asks  triumphantly,  “  Can  the  law  demand  punishment  from 
both  the  substitute,  and  from  those  for  whom  he  was  pu¬ 
nished 

3.  He  affirms,  p.  105.  and  elsewhere,  repeatedly,  that 
“  Christ’s  death  inclines  God  to  save  sinnei's  of  our  race;”  and 
as  frequently  affirms,  as  in  p.  60,  that  God  “  felt  towards  sin¬ 
ners,  after  Christ’s  death,  precisely  as  he  did  before.”  After 
he  was  inclined,  he  felt  precisely  as  before  he  was  inclined. 
Strange  language ! 

*  Pp.  24,  49,  50,  101,  103,  117. 
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4.  In  pp.  207  and  206,  the  author  affirms  that  the  covenain 
of  grace  is  an  expedient  by  which  God  determined  prospect¬ 
ively^  with  respect  to  men,  according  to  their  personal  charac¬ 
ters;  and  that  he  did  not  determine  on  the  acceptance  of  any, 
without  taking  into  view  their  good  character;  and  yet  he  de¬ 
nies  that  the  divine  decree  depends  on  foreseen  good  works. 

5.  He  positively  affirms,  page  209,  “  the  Gospel  is  founded 
oh  the  Law and  in  page  211,  as  positively  affirms  that  ‘‘  the 
Gospel  method  of  acceptance  is  not  founded  on  principles  of 
law,” 

6.  Concerning  faith  he  informs  us,  page  157,  everything 
that  concerns  the  condition  or  personal  welfare  of  the  be¬ 
liever,  is  merely  a  fruit  of  faith,  and  does  not  enter  into  the 
nature  of  it;  yet  he  had  described,  in  the  preceding  page,  the 
exercises  of  faith,  as  loving  God,  grieving  for  sin,  acquiescing 
in  the  plan  of  salvation,  desiring  the  honour  of  Christ,  cleaving 
to  this  anointed  Saviour  with  firm  confidence,  and  rejoicing  in 
him.  The  author,  moreover,  challenges  tlie  Calvinists  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  mystical  union,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  tell 
plainly  what  union  faith  forms  between  Christ  and  believers 
that  did  not  exist  before  but  afterward  he  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  himself  to  say,  “  a  new  relation  takes  place  between 
Christ  and  believers,  which  did  not  exist  before  they  exercised 
faith  in  him.  By  it  we  also  become  one  with  Christ. 

We  have  done  with  his  self-contradictions.  These  niaj 
serve  as  specimens  of  his  talents  at  demonstration,  as  well  as 
evidence  of  his  success  in  proving  that  his  people  are  taught, 
with  peculiar  accuracy,  and  without  metaphysics,  and  without 
metaphor,  the  very  plan  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 

We  shall  now  show'  the  reverend  let  ter- writer,  without  any 
comment,  in  contrast  with  those  standards  to  wdiich  he  pro¬ 
fesses  adherence. 

Confession  and  Catechism,  Perrine'*s  Letters, 

I.  The  covenant  being  made  All  that  can  be  said  on  this 
with  Adam  as  a  public  person,  not  subject  consistently,  is,  that  in 
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consequence  of  our  first  parent’# 
sin,  we  have  all  gone  astray,  and 
are  actually  sinners, — we  go  as¬ 
tray  as  soon  as  zee  are  horn,  Pp. 
86,  89. 


Confession  and  Cathechisni, 

for  himself  only,  but  for  his  pos¬ 
terity,  all  mankind  descending 
from  him  by  ordinary  generation, 
sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him 
in  that  first  transgression.  Larger 
Cat.  (^ties.  22, 


11.  Man  by  his  fall  unto  a  state 
of  sin,  hath  zebolly  lost  all  ability 
of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  ac¬ 
companying  salvation ;  so  as  a 
natural  man,  being  altogether 
averse  from  that  good,  and  dead 
in  sin,  is  7iot  able,  by  his  own 
strength,  to  convert  himself,  or 
to  prepare  himself  thereunto, 
"i'hc  grace  of  faith  whereby  the 
elect  are  enabled  to  believe,  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit.  Con,  9.3.  and 
cap.  14.  1. 


lie  nas  as  muen  power  or 
strength  to  choose  as  to  refuse, 
to  love  as  to  hate,  to  believe  as 
to  disbelieve.  In  fact,  if  he  has 
faculties  to  refuse,  he  has  to 
choose ;  if  he  has  faculties  to 
hate,  lie  has  to  love,  &.c.  God’s 
suspending  our  salvation  on  faith, 
an  act  w  hich  we  have  strength  to 
perform,  is  kind.  Pp.  223,  224. 


HI.  Faith  justifies  a  sinner  in'  We  do  not  think  those  have 
the  sight  of  God,  not  because  of  succeeded  better  in  illustrat- 
those  other  graces  which  do  al-ling  the  influence  of  faith,  who 
w  ays  accompany  it,  or  of  good  represent  it  as  the  instrument ; — 
works  that  are  the  fruits  of  it ; ;  that  mode  is  dark  and  unintelli- 
but  only  as  it  is  an  instrument  by  |  gible  which  speaks  of  it  as  using 
which  he  receiveth  and  applieth  Christ,  and  of  applying  him — 
Christ  and  his  righteousness.  1  using  him  as  if  he  w’ere  an  oint- 
Faith,  thus  receiving  and  rest-  ment  plaster.  It  is  also  far  from 
ing  on  Christ  and  his  righteous- ^  the  truth.  No  clear  idea  is  con- 
ness,  is  the  alone  instrument  of  veyed  by  those  who  say  it  forms 
justification.  The  union  which  J  a  marnnge  waio/i  between  Christ 
the  elect  have  with  Christ,  where-  ^  and  the  believer.  Faith  has  an  in- 
hy  they  are  spiritually  and  mys-  fluence  in  our  salvation,  aS  it 
tically,  yet  really  and  inseparably, '  supports  the  authority  of  God’s 
joined  to  Christ  as  their  head  and  law,  and  as  by  it  believers  be- 
husband 
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Ctwftssion  and  Catechism.  j  rerrine's  Letters, 

!  is  inclined  to  treat  with  kindness 
iill  his  real  friends,  Pp.  17]^ 
171,  kc. 

You  have  liciird  it  said  thattlie 
blood  of  Christ  was  shed  to  ^301^ 
the  debt  which  w  e  owed  to  divine 
justice — that  Christ  died  in  the 
room  and  stead  of  the  elect, — but 
this  is  perverting  the  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  sacred 
oracles.  It  is  not  correct.,  in  the 
highest  sense,  to  say,  that  Christ 
died  for  any  of  our  race.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  atonement  is  God's 
property  wholly, — he  made  it  for 
himself.  It  was  made  for  one  as 
much  as  another,  Fp.  114,  117, 
214,  kc. 

Wc  forbear  censuring  I\Ir.  Perrine’s  reflections  on  his  Pres¬ 
byterian  brethren,  for  teaching  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  a 
commercial^  selfish,  debt  and  credit  scheme, — a  mercenary  scheme 
of  religion :  for  he  is  so  seldom  witty,  that  we  would  not  re¬ 
press  a  few  sallies  of  a  frolicsome  fancy,  though  here,  perhaps, 
they  are  out  of  place.  We  trust  he  will  not  make  his  own 
religion  an  article  of  merchandise.  We  must  however  de¬ 
clare,  that  we  feel  more  than  disgust  at  the  disrespect  which 
he  uniformly  shows  to  terms  and  illustrations  consecrated  for 
our  instruction  and  comfort,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, — covenant, 
ransom,  marriage,  union,  purchase,  debt,  price,  pay,  kc.:  for 
we  prefer  greatly  this  phraseology  to  his  own  figures,  urged 
upon  ns  under  pretence  of  superior  perspicacity — inclining 
(iod  to  feel, — removing  obstacles  out  of  his  way,  &c.  &c.  la 
such  figures  there  is  nothing,  in  our  estimation,  preferable  to 
the  scriptural  language.  Justice,  nevertheless,  demands  from 
ns  the  confession,  that  these  letters  are  sufficient  to  acquit  the 


IW  Christ,  by  his  obedience 
.md  death,  did  fully  discharge  the 
debt  of  all  those  that  are  thus  jus¬ 
tified,  and  did  make  a  proper,  real, 
and  full  satisfaction  to  his  Father's 
justice  in  their  behalf — did,  in  the 
fulness  of  lime  die  for  their  sins, 
and  rise  again  for  their  justifica¬ 
tion.  To  all  those  for  whom 
Christ  htiih purchased  redemption, 
he  doth  certainly  and  effectually 
apply  and  communicate  the  same. 
t  'on,  8.  8.  and  11.3,  4. 


and  review. 
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author  from  a  general  charge,  brought  rather  rashly  against 
the  Hopkinsians, — that  they  are  too  metaphysicaL  It  is  plain 
enough  that  this  volume  has  nothing  in  common  with  meta¬ 
physical  science,  or  philosophical  reasoning. 

General  usage  seem  to  have  consecrated,  to  the  service  of 
the  doctrine  of  indefinite  atonement,  the  story  of  the  l^ytha^o- 
rean  Zaleucus,  king  of  the  Locrians.  Even  Mr.  Perrinc 
repeats  it,  and  seems  to  prefer  it  to  all  the  Scriptural  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  merit  of  Christ’s  death,  to  the  types  and  the 
figures,  and  the  declarations,  of  the  Bible.  We  begin  to  fear 
that  it  is  about  to  pass  as  canonical.  The  frequent  use  of 
the  anecdote  respecting  this  petty  tyrant’s  mode  of  dispensing 
justice,  reminds  us  of  a  clergyman,  who  lamented,  on  a  certain 
occasion,  the  want  of  his  Concordance  to  aid  him  in  finding, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  legend  concerning  Abraham  and 
I  the  idolater,  which  Jeremy  Taylor  gave,  from  Jewish  stor)’, 
to  the  English  reader,  and  which  has  since  been  ascribed,  by 
the  critics,  alternately  to  Lord  Kaimes  and  Dr.  Franklin. 

The  old  Grecian,  it  seems,  substituted  one  of  his  own  eyes 
for  one  of  the  eyes  of  his  son,  who,  by  adultery,  had  forfeited 
both  to  the  law.  True,  here  there  is  nothing  verv*  indefinite ; 
and  certainly  there  is  substitution  :  but  after  all,  we  see  little 
in  the  act  to  admire,  except  what  Hopkinsians  would  call  mere 
selfishness,  or  sin,  a  strong  private  aflection.  The  love  to  his 
son  we  regard ;  but  the  judgment  we  think  unjust.  So  fai 
from  being  a  parallel  case  with  Christ’s  obedience  unto  the 
death,  for  our  redemption,  the  act  of  Zaleucus  was  an  eva¬ 
sion,  not  a  fulfilment,  of  the  law;  a  perversion,  not  a  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  justice ;  and  we  would  not  encourage  the  introduction 
of  the  principle  into  the  jurisprudence  of  any  Christian  com¬ 
monwealth.  It  may  have  answered  a  purpose  among  unci¬ 
vilized  Pagans  ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see  our  own  judges 
and  governors  sharing  with  the  convicts,  their  stripes,  the 
pillory,  or  the  gallows.  Magistrates  have  no  right  either  to 
give  or  to  take  any  such  commutation ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
junous,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  subject  a  useful  member  of  society 
to  the  loss  of  either  limb  or  life,  for  the  of  a  base  man, 
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whose  refoiinalion  is  problematical.  We  think  Air.  Penine 
might  have  seen,  that  the  legal  substitution  of  the  Son  of  God 
for  his  people  is  infinitely  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the 
transaction  of  this  heathen  despot.  Provided  by  the  grace 
of  God,  an  act  of  grace  upon  the  part  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
securing  for  us  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  this  substitution 
magnified  the  law,  and  satisfied  the  demands  of  divine  justice. 
The  Redeemer  had  a  right  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  to  take  it 
again;  He  was  neither  lost  nor  disqualified,  for  exercising  his 
care  over  the  universe,  by  the  sufferings  which  he  endured; 
He  did  not  ransom  by  halves,  but  with  a  full  price,  the  whole 
church  of  God ;  and  there  was  made,  in  the  covenant  of  grace, 
certain  and  ample  provision  that  they,  for  whom  he  undertook 
to  be  a  substitute,  should  be  reformed  in  their  lives,  become 
useful  members  of  society,  be  blessed  in  their  departure  from 
this  world,  and  made  perfect. in  glory  and  in  happiness  world 
without  end. 


‘  FOR  THE  E\  ANGELICAL  GUARDIAN  AND  REVIEW. 


soys  El, 

There  was  a  storm  that  swept  along  the  air. 
There  was  a  gale  that  rent  the  angry  flood  ; 

They  seem’d  as  if  the  spirit  of  despair 
Had  risen  in  his  most  terrific  mood ; 

But  all  is  hush’d,  and  soft  and  gay  and  fair. 

Bright  o’er  the  mountains  shines  the  solar  beam, — 
The  night  has  past  like  some  confused  dream. 

Whose  dark  remembrance  fades  upon  the  soul : 

So,  when  the  storms  of  sin  have  ceas’d  to  roll. 

The  spirit  upward  takes  her  glorious  flight. 

Safe  from  the  reach  of  terror  and  of  night; 

For  in  those  realms  of  purity  above, 

’Tis  all  a  cloudless  blaze  of  splendid  light, 

K  scene  of  innocence  and  peace  and  love  ! 


L.  y. 
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il  0  practice  has  been  more  ancient  than  that  of  preserving 
records  of  genealogy  or  ancestry.  Men  take  an  interest  in 
whatever  concerns  their  own  descent :  especially  while  they 
remain  in  a  rude  state,  they  are  pleased  to  hear,  were  it  no- 
ihing  more  than  the  names,  of  those  from  whom  in  succession 
they  derive  their  origin.  We  may  suppose,  that  while  writing 
was  in  its  infancy,  tables  of  names  and  dates,  in  regular  order, 
\¥ere  kept  by  families  and  individuals  ;  and  that,  even  previous 
to  that  era,  men  had  been  in  use  to  represent  the  order  of  their 
ancestry  by  certain  emblems,  whose  meariing  they  remembered, 
and  which  were  expressive  of  certain  qualities  in  the  character 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged.  The  occasional  sight  of 
these  emblems  or  hieroglyphics,  (for  so  they  may  be  called,) 
would  readily  recal  the  names  of  the  persons  represented  by 
them ;  and,  as  the  revision  of  the  whole  would  take  place,  at  least 
at  the  addition  of  every  new  name  or  figure,  so  that  would  as 
frequently  lead  to  a  rehearsal  of  all  the  traditionary  histoiy* 
that  was  connected  with  them.  What,  therefore,  to  us  wfculd 
appear  a  bare  catalogue  of  names,  would,  to  men  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  suggest  much  useful  information.  It  would  lead  to  a 
rehearsal  of  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  of  the  age  at  which 
they  arrived,  of  the  achievements  which  they  performed,  and 
even  of  the  sayings  which  they  uttered.  The  rude  collection 
of  names,  w  hich  we  consider  as  so  void  of  interest,  would  not 
only  prove  a  source  of  entertainment  to  a  people  who  were 
alive  to  every  circumstance  that  respected  their  ancestors,  but. 
hy  means  of  it,  the  history  of  early  limes  would  be  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  preserved,  and  more  accurately  remembered. 

It  is  well  known,  that  no  people  has  been  so  careful  to 
preserve  an  account  of  their  origin,  as  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  This  practice  was  promoted  by  many  of  their  pub- 
>ic  and  religious  institutions  :  and  the  d€>i2n  of  Providence 
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was,  not  only  to  keep  that  people  distinct  from  all  others,  but 
to  maintain  on  their  minds  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  to  be  numbered  among  their  posterity.  Moses  has, 
in  two  separate  tables,  traced  the  descent  of  Abraham  from 
the  beginning ;  the  one  of  these  tables  is  contained  in  the  v. 
chapter  of  Genesis,  the  other  in  the  xi.*  It  is  remarkable, 
that  these  tables  have  a  similarity  in  point  of  style  and  form, 
which  we  find  in  no  subsequent  one ;  and  that  the  one  is 
obviously  formed  upon  the  other.  The  only  circumstances  of 
difference  are,  that  in  the  one  the  number  of  years  which  each 
patriarch  lived  is  summed  up,  and  his  death  specified  ;  both  of 
which  are  omitted  in  the  other.  The  latter  circumstance, 
especially,  might  be  viewed  as  a  characteristic  in  the  style  of 
one,  who  had  long  lived  in  a  period,  when,  owing  to  the  longe¬ 
vity  of  man,  the  decease  of  any  person  was  much  more  rare 
than  it  afterw^ard  came  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  both  these  tables  were  patriarchal  records,  the  one  drawn 
up  by  Noah,  the  other  by  Abraham ;  and  that,  either  on  some 
written  monument,  or  by  oral  tradition,  they  were  transmitted 
to  the  time  of  !Moses,  who  gave  them  a  place  in  his  history. 

Having,  by  these  tables,  brought  down  Lis  genealogical 
iiistorv  till  the  lime  of  Abraham,  Moses  afiervvard  continues 
it  to  liis  own  lime;  and  in  the  wilderness  he  made  a  public 
enumeration  of  all  the  people,  not  only  according  to  the  tribes, 
but  according  to  the  families  to  which  they  belonged.  Some¬ 
thing  similar  was  done  by  David  and  Solomon,  as  well  as  by 
subsequent  kings  of  Judah,  llow’  strict  an  enumeration  of 
iliose  who  returned  from  Babylon  was  taken  by  Ezra,  appears 
from  this,  that  the  children  of  Barzillai,  who  seem  to  have 
been  considered  as  priests,  and  who  had  probably  exercised 
iliat  office  in  the  time  of  David,  w'ere  excluded  from  the  bal- 
low^ed  things,  because  they  could  not  produce  a  satisfactory 
document  of  their  descent  from  Aaron..  All  this  would  tend 
10  confirm  and  rivet  the  custom,  which  had  so  long  prevailed, 
of  keeping  in  families  a  register  of  descent ;  and  that  not  only 
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among  the  priests,  but  in  every  family  of  distinction,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  among  the  sons,  of  David,  from  whom  the  Messiah 
was  to  spring.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted,  that  a  census  of  the 
people,  similar  to  what  had  taken  place  at  preceding  eras, 
was  taken  at  the  very  time  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  emperors ;  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
this  census  was  taken  on  principles  which  accorded  with  the 
previous  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Thus  the  people  were 
not  enrolled  in  the  city  where  for  the  time  they  resided,  but, 
as  Luke  informs  us,  they  went  up  every  man  to  his  own  city, 
that  is,  the  cities  to  which,  by  genealogical  reckoning,  their 
ancestors  had  belonged.  On  this  principle,  Joseph  went 
up  with  Mary  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of  David;  which  he 
would  not  have  done,  had  he  not  been  able  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  the  relation  which,  either  by  personal  de¬ 
scent,  or  by  marriage  alliance,  he  sustained  to  the  family  of 
that  monarch. 

Nothing  more  clearly  appears  from  these  remarks,  than  that, 
when  the  Messiah  appeared,  the  Jews  would  require  an  au¬ 
thentic  statement  of  his  descent  from  David,  and  consequently 
from  Abraham,  the  father  of  their  nation.  We  may  suppose, 
that,  even  previous  to  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  not  only  Joseph, 
but  Zacharias  the  priest,  would  inquire  for  the  family  registers 
of  both  the  persons  who,  by  blood,  or  legal  connexion,  were 
so  nearly  related  to  that  child  w  ho  w  as  to  be  born  in  Bethle¬ 
hem.  These  would  be  naturally  sought  for,  and  they  would 
be  as  readily  shown,  to  all  who  waited  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel.  They  would  be  in  high  request  w  ith  all  the  disciples 
of  Jesus;  and  we  may  believe  that,  in  connexion  with  the 
public  authentic  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  formed 
the  basis  of  those  genealogical  tables  which  we  find  in  the 
New. 

As  to  the  tables  given  bv  the  Evangelists  Matthew'  and 
Luke,  they  were  not  only  expected  in  a  liistory  of  our  Lord’s 
life,  but  they  are  naturally  introduced  in  the  precise  situation 
in  which  they  stand.  Notwithstanding,  from  certain  difficulties 
'vhich  atleiid  them,  either  separately  or  in  their  connexion 
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with  one  another,  some  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  question 
their  authenticity ;  and  the  enemies  of  our  religion  have  af¬ 
fected  to  consider  these  difficulties,  as  aflbrding  an  argument 
against  the  truth  of  the  whole  history  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
tained.  Without  pretending  to  enter  into  a  full  investigation 
of  this  subject,  it  is  proposed,  shortly  to  consider  the  design 
which  Matthew  and  Luke  may  have  severally  had  in  writing 
their  genealogies,  and  the  apparent  discrepancy  which  subsists 
between  them. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  both  these  w  rlters  had  one  com¬ 
mon  design,  namely,  to  show  that  Jesus  was  a  legal  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and  tliey  both  expressly  state,  that 
he  was  born  of  a  virgin.  Matthew,  who  wrote  for  the  behoof 
of  the  Hebrews,  contents  himself  with  stating  the  relation 
which  Jesus  sustained  to  Abraham  and  David,  to  whom  the 
promises  of  God  had  been  specially  given.  Luke,  on  the 
other  hand,  w  ho  wrote  for  the  behoof  of  the  Gentiles,  to  whom 
his  ministry  was  directed,  might  wish  to  show’,  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah  was  descended  from  a  race  of  illustrious  persons,  includ¬ 
ing  Abraham  and  David,  who  had  generally  worshipped  the 
tinje  God,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Hence  the  dignified 
manner  in  which  he  concludes  his  genealogy,  “  which  w’as  the 
son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  God.-*  Among  the  Hea¬ 
then,  the  most  fabulous  accounts  were  propagated  respecting 
the  birth  of  illustrious  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  race  of  men  in 
general.  They  celebrated  in  song  the  birth  of  many,  whom 
they  worshipped  as  divinities.  Luke,  then,  by  the  very  tabic 
of  genealogy  which  he  inserts  in  bis  Gospel,  gives  the  Gentile 
converts  to  understand,  that  the  descent  of  Jesus,  according  to 
the  Hesh,  was  far  more  dignified  than  that  of  any  who  were 
celebrated  bv  their  countrvmen — that  his  birth  was  an  event 
which  Providence  from  the  beginning  had  kept  in  view' — that 
means  had  all  along  been  provided  for  tracing  his  descent 
with  certainly,  to  the  most  remote  antiquity — and  that,  in  fact, 
the  wh(de  humav  race,  as  to  their  primary  origin,  aro  the  ofl- 
spring  of  (iod. 
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1  It  is  agreed  on  all  bands,  that  Matthew  reckons  the  descent, 
not  of  Mary,  (except  so  far  as  a  wife  was  esteemed  the  daugh^ 

•  ter  of  her  husband’s  family,)  but  of  Joseph  who  espoused  her. 

Notwithstanding,  he  as  unequivocally  as  the  other  Evangelist, 
}  admits  the  fact  of  our  Lord’s  miraculous  conception.  He  seems, 
i  therefore,  to  proceed  on  the  idea,  that  either  in  virtue  of  his 
relation  to  Mary,  or  of  the  special  appointment  of  Providence, 
S-  Joseph  was  justly  reputed  to  possess  the  rights  of  parentage  in 
relation  to  Jesus.  And  in  this  idea,  as  well  as  in  the  point  of 
our  Lord’s  miraculous  conception,  both  Evangelists  perfectly 
B  harmonize. 

■  Though  our  Saviour  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  yet  there 
I  appeared  a  propriety  that  that  virgin  should,  before  bis  birth, 
p  be  placed  under  the  legal  protection  of  a  husband.  Without 
ft  this,  perhaps.  Jesus  would  not,  on  any  ordinary  principle  of 

■  Jewish  law,  have  been  reckoned  a  descendant  of  David :  nor 
would  his  immaculate  conception  have  been  so  fully  ascer¬ 
tained  :  at  least,  till  his  cause  came  to  be  established  by  mira« 
cle,  the  character  of  Mary  must  have  suffered,  and  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  her  offspring  would  have  been  questioned.  The 
manner,  then,  in  which  the  Jewish  marriages  were  concluded, 
was  particularly  favourable  for  the  purpose  of  Providence. 
Among  the  Jews,  the  parties  who  were  betrothed,  remained 
for  a  time  in  a  state  of  strict  separation^  This  betrothing, 
however,  amounted  to  much  more  than  a  promise  of  marriage 
does  among  us.  It  really  constituted  marriage,  though  not 
followed  by  immediate  cohabitation ;  and  infidelity  in  any  of 
the  parties  so  betrothed,  would  have  been  punished  as  adul¬ 
tery.  When  Joseph  suspected  infidelity  in  Mary,  it  was  com¬ 
petent  for  him,  either  to  have  made  a  public  severe  example 
of  her  before  the  judges  of  the  country,  or,  by  a  bill  of  divorce, 
to  have  dissolved  that  relation  which  had  taken  place  betwixt 
them  ;  and  the  latter  step  w^as  the  most  merciful,  which,  on 
any  ordinary  principle  of  human  nature,  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  him.  When,  therefore,  a  man  of  Joseph’s  pious 
and  upright  character,  received  his  wife  with  affection,  and 
thus  consented,  as  will  appear,  that  a  child  not  begotten  by 
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him  should  inherit  his  fortunes  as  an  heir  of  David,  it  can  be 
ajccounted  fOr  on  no  other  principles  than  what  are  stated  by 
the  Evangelists ;  and  it  affords  the  strongest  proof  of  a  private 
nature  which  could  be  given,  that  Jesus  had  been  conceived 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

If  it  was  expedient  that  the  virgin  mother  of  the  Messiah 
should  be  previously  betrothed,  and  that  to  a  man  of  unspotted 
reputation,  it  was  equally  proper,  and  perhaps  necessary  for 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  that  this  person  should  be  of  the 
house  of  David.  And  in  this  point,  also,  both  Evangelists 
.who  have  written  genealogies,  seem  fully  to  agree.  By  the 
general  sense  of  mankind,  the  relation  of  father  and  son  is  con¬ 
stituted,  not  merely  by  carnal  descent,  but  by  that  unaccount¬ 
able  affection  which  subsists  betwixt  them,  and  by  that 
influence  which  the  one  has  in  forming  the  character  and 
dispositions  of  the  other.  The  Jews  would  naturally  have 
viewed  with  suspicion  even  a  child  of  their  own  tribe,  who  had 
been  educated  by  a  Samaritan,  or  by  one  who  did  not  so 
highly  value  the  rights  of  David.  Besides,  there  is  something 
in  the  case  before  us,  which  will  apply  to  no  other  case  what¬ 
ever.  Mary,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  conception,  as  has  been 
said,  w'as  legally  the  wife  of  Joseph;  nor  could  the  exertion 
of  divine  power  which  passed  upon  her,  either  dissolve  that 
connexion,  had  she  or  her  family  been  so  inclined,  or  form  a 
just  cause  of  divorce  on  the  part  of  Joseph.  In  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  case,  the  situation  of  Joseph,  in  some  respects,  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  a  man,  who,  dying  without  issue,  leaves  his 
wife  to  his  brother,  being  willing,  or  otherwise  obliged  by  law, 
to  consider  as  his,  in  point  of  inheritance,  the  first  child  of  that 
marriage.  But  the  rights  of  Joseph  in  relation  to  Jesus  were 
much  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  a  deceased  brother,  inasmuch 
as  the  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  regard 
to  Mary,  took  place,  not  after  his  relation  to  her  had  been  dis¬ 
solved  by  death,  but  while  it  remained  entire.  Were  it  there¬ 
fore  conceivable,  that  the  family  of  Marj^,  on  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  her  situation,  had  wished,  in  order  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  undivided  honour  of  any  supposable  relation 
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to  Jesus,  that  Joseph  should  renounce  his  connexion  with  their 
daughter;  or  had  they  insisted  that  Mary  should  remain  with 
them  till  after  the  birth,  and  that  Jesus,  as  a  son  of  theirs,  should 
be  left  under  their  tuition ;  it  is  manifest  that,  in  either  case, 
their  claim  would,  on  every  principle  of  Jewish  law,  have  been 
set  aside,  and  that  Joseph  might  have  justly  claimed  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  parentage  of  the  promised  child. 

Such  being  the  rights  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  law,  the  husband  of  Mary  must  have  had  in  relation  to 
Jesus,  it  is  manifest  how  wisely  ordered  it  was,  that  that  per¬ 
son  should  be  of  the  house  of  David.  Without  this,  Jesus 
might,  in  the  public  records  of  his  country,  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  pertaining  to  another  family  and  tribe.  That  Joseph 
completed,  by  adoption,  that  relation  w  hich,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  he  sustained  to  Jesus,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  part  which  he  acted  towards  him  and  his  mother 
Mary.  It  seems  to  be  more  than  conjecture,  that  Joseph  was 
willing,  not  only  that  Jesus  should  possess  the  right  of  primoge¬ 
niture  in  his  house,  but  that  the  fortune  of  his  family  should 
terminate  in  his  person.  A  man  of  Joseph’s  piety,  indeed, 
would  view  it  as  a  higher  honour  to  be  allowed,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  a 
father  to  this  wonderful  child,  than  to  be  informed  that  a  race 
of  illustrious  potentates  were  to  descend  from  his  loins.  It  is 
admitted  that  Joseph  had  no  other  children  by  Mary  than  our 
Lord :  nor  is  any  hint  given,  that  he  sought,  by  any  subse¬ 
quent  marriage,  to  transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  But  what¬ 
ever  may  be  in  this,  nothing  more  plainly  appears  from  the 
words  of  the  angel,  than  that  Joseph  would  be  held  in  loco  pa- 
trU  to  Jesus,  consequently  that  Jesus  would  be  in  loco  jilii  to 
Joseph — that  the  former  should  act  towards  the  latter  as  the 
fruit  of  his.  own  body,  and  discharge  every  duty  of  a  father 
towards  him.  ‘^Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take 
to  thee  Mary  thy  wife;  for  that  which  is  conceived  in  her  is  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou 
shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.”  (Matt.  i.  20,  21.)  Thus  Joseph 
was  to  receive  Mary,  and  the  child  w  hom  she  should  bring  to 
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him  ;  and,  as*  the  head  of  his  own  house,  he  was  to  bestow  on  that 
child  the  name  which  belonged  to  him  as  the  Saviour  of  men. 
Does  it  not  follow,  that  Joseph  was  more  peculiarly  entrusted 
with  the  protection  and  education  of  Jesus,  than  either  Mar) 
herself,  or  any  representative  of  her  family  ? 

What  the  view  was  which  Mary  entertained  on  this  subject, 
we  learn  from  her  words  to  her  son,  “  Thy  father  and  I  have 
sought  thee  sorrowing (Luke  ii.  48.)  an  expression  proceed¬ 
ing,  not  from  mere  female  delicacy,  but  from  the  deliberate 
estimation  of  her  mind.  The  Evangelists  expressly  style  Jo¬ 
seph  and  Mary  the  parents  of  our  Lord  ;  and  Luke  informs  us, 
that  after  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  continued  subject  to 
them.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  some  impropriety  in  the 
expression  sometimes  used,  that  Joseph  was  the  supposed  fa¬ 
ther  of  our  Lord.  This  expression  is  founded  on  the  mistran¬ 
slation  of  a  term  employed  by  Luke,  “  Being,  as  was  supposed^ 
the  son  of  Joseph.”  The  term  suppose^  as  now  used  in  our 
language,  seems  to  denote  that  opinion  or  conjecture,  which 
may  proceed  from  ignorance,  or  the  partial  view  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  But  the  Greek  term  employed  by  Luke  rather  denotes 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  one,  who  considers  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  under  contemplation.  Luke  had  already 
stated  the  real  nature  of  the  relation  which  Joseph  sustained 
to  Jesus :  but  he  did  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  Joseph  as¬ 
sumed  rights  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  him.  The 
plain  spirit  of  the  passage  is  this,  that,  in  the  estimation  of 
Luke  himself,  as  well  as  of  others,  Jesus  was  accounted,  and 
legally  accounted,  the  son  of  Joseph. 

Such  being  the  view  which  the  historians  of  our  Lord’s  life 
and  others,  had  on  this  subject,  we  then  may  be  considered 
as  justified  in  tracing  his  genealogy  through  the  line  of  Joseph. 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  good  reason  for  questioning,  a? 
some  have  done,  the  authenticity  of  the  first  chapter  of  Mat¬ 
thew’s  Gospel.  The  chapter  naturally  stands  in  the  position 
which  it  occupies ;  and  its  style  in  every  respect  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  subsequent  history.  Farther,  it  proceeds  on 
a  principle  distinctly  recognized,  not  only  by  the  author  him- 
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self,  but  by.  the  other  historians  of  our  Lord’s  life  :  nor  was 
the  genealogy  given  by  Matthew  intended  in  any  measure  to 
invalidate  the  truth  of  our  Lord’s  miraculous  conception.  It 
has  been  shown,  that  Joseph  possessed  the  rights  of  parentage 
over  him,  not  only  in  virtue  of  his  relation  to  Mary,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  law,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
designation  of  the  angel  who  appeared  to  him,  the  consent  of 
Mary,  and  the  part  which  he  himself  acted  towards  her  and 
her  offspring.  Matthew,  then,  recognizing  the  legality  of  that 
relation  w^hich  Joseph  sustained  to  our  Lord,  he  traces  the 
genealogy  of  the  latter  in  the  line  of  the  former  to  David  and 
Abraham ;  and  he  shows  that  Jesus  inherited  the  fortunes  of 
that  race  of  kings,  who  had  successively  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Judah,  and  whose  descent  is  recorded  in  the  inspired  volume, 
till  after  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Jews  would  have  ac¬ 
counted  the  promise  to  David  fulfilled,  had  Joseph  only  been 
of  his  family,  but  Mary  of  another.  That  even  in  that  case  a 
child  so  begotten  as  Jesus  was,  would  have  been  legally  ac¬ 
counted  as  pertaining  to  Joseph,  is  what  must  appear  from  the 
preceding  argument.  It  was  wisely  ordered  by  Providence, 
however,  that  on  a  subject  like  this,  no  room  should  be  left 
for  doubt  in  any  reasonable  person.  Matthew,  indeed,  satisfies 
himself  with  tracing  the  descent  of  Joseph,  taking  it  for  grant¬ 
ed,  as  a  fact  well  known  to  the  Jews  of  his  time,  that  Mary 
was,  by  birth  as  well  as  by  marriage,  of  the  house  of  David. 
But  Luke,  as  writing  for  the  Gentiles,  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  and  who  had  not  so  closely 
attended  to  the  manners  of  the  Jews,  is  careful  to  give  us  more 
explicit  information  on  this  subject.  “  In  the  sixth  month, 
the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God,  unto  a  city  of  Galilee 
named -Nazareth,  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name 
was  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David :  and  the  virgin’s  name 
was  Mary.”  (Luke  i.  26,  27.)  By  the  best  rules  of  syntax, 
the  epithet  “  of  the  house  of  David”  refei's  not  to  Joseph,  but 
to  iMary,  the  person  who,  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  is 
chiefly  brought  into  view*.  These  words,  then,  referring  to 
Mary,  the  historian  is  led,  in  the  next  chapter,  particularly  to 
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State  the  relation  which  Joseph  also  sustained  to  the  house  oi 
David.  Mentioning  the  reason  why  Joseph  went  up  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Augustus,  Luke  says, 
‘‘  Because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David.”  (chap, 
ii.  4.  Ax^tS  )  It  is  observable,  that  Luke 

still  more  fully  states  the  relation  of  Joseph  to  David,  than  he 
had  done  that  of  Mary ;  for,  whereas  he  uses  two  terras  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  one,  he  uses  only  one  in  relation  to  the  other. 
^Vhen  we  consider  the  general  conciseness  of  this  author’s 
style,  we  can  scarcely  think  that  be  employs  both  terms  with¬ 
out  a  meaning;  but  we  may  rather  suppose,  that  he  employs 
the  second  in  order  to  render  the  meaning  of  the  fii'st  more 
explicit.  Joseph,  as  will  be  shown,  might  be  viewed  as  of  the 
house  of  David,  w  hen  he  not  only  married  a  daughter  of  that 
family,  but  w  as  w  illing  that  his  name  should  pass  to  the  offspring 
whom,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  she  brought  to  him ;  and 
that  his  fortune,  so  to  speak,  should  be  sunk  in  that  of  his  wife. 
But  the  historian  might  wish  more  precisely  to  state,  that  Jo¬ 
seph  was  not  only  in  that  manner  related  to  David,  but  lineally 
descended  from  him. 

JSome  have  supposed  it  an  argument  that  Mary  was  of  the 
house  of  David,  that  she,  as  well  as  her  husband,  went  up  to 
Bethlehem  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of  Augustus.  They  seem 
to  suppose,  that,  had  she  been  of  another  family,  it  behoved 
her  to  have  gone  to  that  city  to  which,  in  her  unmarried  state, 
she  appertained.  The  latter  idea  seems  to  be  inadmissible. 
We  have  reason  to  doubt,  whether  married  women  were  en¬ 
rolled  at  all,  much  more,  whether  they  were  enrolled  separately 
from  their  husbands.  At  the  same  time,  the  language  of  the 
Evangelist  seems  to  imply,  that  Mary’s  going  to  Bethlehem  at 
this  time,  as  well  as  Joseph’s,  had  a  connexion  with  the  en¬ 
rolment  appointed  by  Augustus.  “  And  Joseph  also  went  up 
from  Galilee  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  to  the 
city  of  David — to  be  taxed  W’ith  Mary  his  espoused  wife.”  It 
is  possible,  that  Joseph,  from  a  solicitude  publicly  to  ascertain 
the  relation  of  Jesus  to  David,  by  lineal,  rather  than  by  legal 
descent,  might  prefer  having  the  family  of  his  wife  enrolled  to 
his  own — that  in  this  it  behooved  Aim,  as  the  head  of  the  wife, 
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iTid  the  acting  representative  of  her  and  her  offspring,  to  enrol 
his  own  name  as  a  son  of  the  house  of  Mary — and  that  the 
presence  of  the  latter  was  by  him  thought  necessary,  to  give 
such  an  act  its  proper  validity.  If  such  was  his  motive  in 
carrying  Mary  with  him  to  Bethlehem,  he  certainly  acted  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  son  of  David  ;  and  the  historian  might  justly 
say,  that  he  was  both  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

It  is  well  known  wherein  the  genealogy  given  by  Luke  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  which  is  given  by  Matthew.  They  seem  to 
trace  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  in  lines  which  are 
entirely  different.  In  the  one,  Joseph  is  said  to  descend  from 
David  by  Solomon  ;  in  the  other  by  Nathan.  In  the  one,  he 
is  styled  the  son  of  Jacob,  in  the  other  the  son  of  Eli.  Nor 
are  there  any  two  names  in  the  whole  series  from  David,  which 
agree  with  one  another,  and  which  can  be  applied  to  the  same 
person. 

Notwithstanding,  some  have  thought  that  both  those  tables 
of  genealogy  refer  to  the  pedigree  of  Joseph.  They  suppose, 
that  Eli  having  died  without  issue,  Jacob  had  married  his 
widow ;  and  that  Joseph  was  the  fruit  of  the  latter  marriage. 
In  that  case,  Joseph  would  legally  be  viewed  as  the  son  of 
Eli ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  might  be  disposed  to  trace  his 
descent  by  Jacob,  who  was  sprung  from  the  more  illustrious 
line  of  the  house  of  David.  In  the  same  manner  we  find,  that 
Obed,  who  was  legally  the  son  of  Elimelech,  whose  inheritance 
he  possessed  in  Israel,  seems  to  have  traced  his  genealogy  by 
the  line  of  Boaz. 

An  objection  might  be  started  to  such  a  solution  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case.  The  supposition,  that  Jacob  had  married  the  widow 
of  Eli,  proceeds  on  the  idea,  that  she  found  no  kinsman  of 
her  husband’s  willing  to  raise  up  his  memorv',  but  one  who,  in 
the  male  line,  had  been  removed  from  him  as  far  back  as  the 
lime  of  King  David.  Even  this  objection  is  not  insuperable. 
^Vhile  the  descendants  of  David  were  dispersed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country',  it  is  supposable  that  the  families  of 
Jacob  and  of  Eli  came  to  settle  in  the  same  place,  and  that 
they  had  been  united  by  friendship  and  intermarriage.  Far- 
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thcr,  as  both  were  acknowledged  to  be  descendants  of  Davi3, 
which  must  have  been  a  strong  bond  of  union,  so  it  is  possible, 
that  a  person  of  the  one  family  might  be  wHling  to  perform  the 
office  of  a  kinsman  to  the  other,  provided,  at  least,  that  he 
had  an  heir  of  his  own  possession  and  name  by  a  former 
marriage. 

But  passing  this  solution  of  the  difficulty,  the  following  is 
submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  That  in  one  view 
Joseph  was  a  father  to  Jesus, "and  that  he  transmitted  to  him 
all  the  rights  which  he  derived  from  David,  has  already  been 
attempted  to  be  proved  from  Scripture.  In  another  view,  it 
is  as  true  that  Jesus  more  properly  derived  his  descent  from 
the  family  of  Mary.  In  one  view,  Joseph  adopted  Jesus  as  his 
own  offspring  and  heir.  In  another  view,  he  himself  acted  as 
an  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the^house  of  Mary;  and  he  con¬ 
sented,  as  has  been  said,  that  his  own  name  should,  to  a  certain 
degree,  be  sunk  in  theirs.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  to  be 
expected,  that  the  one  of  those  views  would  more  strongly 
impress  the  mind  of  one  writer,  than  another.  It  may  be 
supposed,  that  both  these  views  were  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  Luke  when  he  adopted  that  course  which  he  has  done  in 
his  Gospel,  He  was  aware  of  the  stricter  relation  which  Jesus 
had  to  Mary ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  hold  up 
Joseph  in  that  respectable  rank  which  belonged  to  him  as  the 
husband  of  Mary,  and  the  acknowledged  father  of  her  offspring. 
Besides,  as  it  was  a  thing  altogether  unusual  among  the  Jews, 
to  insert  the  name  of  a  female  as  a  separate  link  in  a  table  of 
descent,  so  Luke  inserts  the  name  of  Joseph  in  preference. 
He  mentions  Joseph  as  the  father  of  Jesus;  but  he  reckons 
bis  genealogy  by  the  family  of  Mary,  and  he  styles  him  the  son 
of  Eli,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  our  Lord.  Could  it  be 
supposed  a  thing  unnatural  to  style  a  man  the  son  of  his  wife’s 
father,  the  text  itself  of  Luke  would  furnish  us  with  a  rule  for 
justifying  such  a  phraseology.  He  expressly  says  of  Jesus, 
“  Being,  as  he  was  accounted,  the  son  of  Joseph.”  Is  it  not 
evident,  that  with  whatever  propriety  Jesus  could  be  styled 
the  son  of  Joseph,  with  the  same  propriety  might  Jesus  be 
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styled  the  son  of  Eli.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  author, 
when  he  introduces  the  subject  as  he  does,  was  himself  aware 
of  the  objection  which  might  be  made  to  the  phraseology  he 
employs.  It  is  evident,  however,  that,  according  to  this  solu¬ 
tion,  the  Evangelist  takes  it  for  granted,  as  a  fact  well  known 
by  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  his  time,  that  Mary  was  the 
daughter  of  Eli.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  as  such  she  is  ac¬ 
tually  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  Targums. 

[To  be  continued^] 
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mentioned,  in  a  former  number,  the 
wreat  eagerness  of  the  people  in  the  islands 
which  Mr.  Kam  visited,  to  hear  the  word 
of  God ;  this  will  be  further  evinced  by  the 
following  extract  (translated  from  the  Ma¬ 
lay)  of  a  letter,  sent  by  the  chief  people  of 
the  Negery,  called  Ahoruw. 

‘  To  our  Minister,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kam, 
who  has  obtained  much  wisdom  and  ho¬ 
nour,  who  is  now  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  in  the  island  of  Saparua : 

Honourable  Sir,  our  Minister, 

The  humble  request  of  us,  your  humble 
son  ants,  as  well  the  Regent,*  or  head  of 
this  Negeiy,  as  the  master,  with  all  the  peo- 
o\  AboruWj  men  and  women,  is,  to  pray 


you,  as  if  it  were  at  your  feet,  that  you  wili 
pity  us,  and  come  over  to  us,  at  any  time 
which  will  be  convenient  to  you,  as  you 
return  from  the  Negcry  ForiOj  if  it  be  buf 
for  one  hour. 

Your  epistles  of  coosolationj  have  been 
very  precious  to  us ;  they  have  broken  the 
hearts  of  us,  your  sinful  servants,  who  have 
been  involved  in  great  darkness;  but  we- 
have  been  constrained  to  believe  in  the 
truth  of  your  consc^ations,  and  have  been 
so  far  enlightened,  that  we  have  cast  away 
and  entirely  removed  all  kind  of  idols« 
which  are  veiy  evil.’ 

(Signed  by  all  the  principad  people.# 
(lath  Nov.  1816.) 


EDICT 

Of  ihc  Hungarian  Gavei'nmeni  against  Bible  Socieiics» 


l.N  a  former  Numljer  wtf  inserted  a  re¬ 
cent  Bull  of  the  present  Pope  (alias  His 
/ lolifitss)  against  Bible  Societies ;  we  now 
prrsc'.nt  our  readers  with  another  public  of- 
iVial  paper,  by  the  government  of  Hungaiy, 
to  the  same  effect 

*  /’ffW.v  AhoT%fv^  meaBs  the  King,  or  Regent 
•''f  the  Nrgery.  The  word  KnpnUa,  is  a  head 
3^50;  the  word  an  elder  man. 


.  *  Considering  that  the  London  Bible  As- 
sociatioa  has  caused  the  establishment  ot 
several  affiliated  Societies,  particuiarly  in 
Germany,  and  that  several  such  Associa- 

t  By  the  word  comsolation  {fongkiberan)  they 
mean  frequently  the  matter  of  a  Sermon,  ct 
letter.  Mr.  Kam  had  sent  them  written  Ser- 
t  mons ;  he  will  soon  be  enabled  to  print  Tri'^tii 
^  for  their  use. 
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minions,  nor  the  establishment  of  a  Bihl« 
Association  allowed.  For  the  rest,  His  Sa¬ 
cred  Majesty  is  graciously  pleased  to  allow 
the  trade  with  Bibles,  as  with  all  other 
books,  by  booksellers,  according  to  the  or* 
dinanccs  published  on  this  subject. 

*  Given  at  Buda,  the  23d  of  Dec.  1816.’ 


tions  in  the  Imperial  Hereditaiy-  Dominions, 
particularly  among  the  Protestants,  have 
more  intimate  connexion  in  view;  his  S.a- 
cred  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  ordain, 
that  care  be  taken  tliat  printed  copies  of  the 
Bible  be  not  cir&ulaled  gratis^  vorat  a  low 
price,  by  such  foreign  Associations  and  So¬ 
cieties  in  hit  His  Majesty’s  Hereditary  Do¬ 


MEAIOIR  or  Mown  EE, 

1  Youth  from  Sew  Zealand,  %cho  died  at  Paddington,  Dec.  28,  1810.  By  ih*’ 

Rev.  Basil  Woodd. 

SO  far  as  I  bav^e  been  able  to  ascertain  ly  delighted  and  edified  with  the  coinpaii} 
particularly,  this  young  man  was  born  in  to  which  he  had  been  admitted.  I  little 
he  island  of  New  Zealand  about  the  year  tliought  that  this  would  prove  the  last  tini^ 

1 796.  I  should  ever  take  him  out  with  me. 

On  Monday,  Dec.  16,  about  twelve  days  Just  before  we  got  out  of  the  coach,  1 
wiforc  his  death,  I  had  taken  him  to  s|)end  said,  “  Mow’hee,  you  can  now  write  a  to- 
he  evening  with  some  friends.  AVe  came  lerably  good  hand.  I  wish  you  would,  at 
lome  together,  as  1  was  fearful  of  trusting  your  leisure,  write  down  what  particular* 
lim  by  himself,  lest  he  should  mistake  his  you  can  recollect  of  your  history.  I  "ill 
vay.  We  had  some  very  pleasant  conver-  keep  it,  to  remember  you,  after  you  have 
ation,  in  which  he  rxjpressed  himself  great-  departed  for  New  Zealand.” 
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state  of  mind.  He  frequently  conversed 
with  Mowhee*s  father ;  and  endeavoured  to 
impress  on  his  conscience  the  value  of  his 
soul,  the  importance  of  eternity,  and  the 
leading  tniths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
This  kind  attention  so  much  gained  the  af¬ 
fections  and  confidence  of  the  father,  that, 
when  the  ship  was  prejiaring  to  qiiit  New 
ZcaiMd,  he  earnestly  entreated  the  captain 
to  take  his  sw  ^  voyage  with  him. 

Mowhee  was  at  \iM’s  period  about  nine  oi 
ten  years  of  age.  He  had  Ven  a  good  deal 
with  the  captain  while  on  shore,  and  loved 
him  as  a  parent.  He  had  also  been  fre¬ 
quently  on  board  the  ship ;  and,  as  was  per¬ 
fectly  natural,  was  greatly  delighted  with 
the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  voyage  to  a  new  island. 

Accordingly,  when  the  day  arrived  for 
the  sailing  of  the  ship,  the  father  and  mo¬ 
ther,  and  several  natives,  accompanied 
Mowhee  on  board.  Here  he  found  a  na¬ 
tive  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who 
who  had  been  to  visit  the  English  settle¬ 
ments,  and  was  going  back  again  with  the 
captain.  He  spoke  highly  of  the  kindness 
of  the  captain,  and  of  the  English  people  ; 
and  persuaded  Mowhee  to  pjersevere  in 
intention. 

[To  he  continucd.'\ 


Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  tlie  week, 
he  undertook  this  narrative ;  and  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  it  as  far  as  his  return  to  his  native 
island,  at  the  close  of  1814,  when  his  unex¬ 
pected  death  prevented  farther  progress. 

From  this  narrative,  and  from  occasional 
conversation,  I  have  collected  the  following 
interesting  facts :  and,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I 
shall  insert  the  statement  in  his  own  plain 
and  unaffected  words.  The  hi«tor\'  dis¬ 
closes  an  extraordinary  series  of  liie  inter¬ 
positions  of  Divine  Providence. 

Mowhee  was  a  relation  of  Terra,  a  head 
chief,  and  a  man  of  considerable  influence, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

About  the  year  1306,  one  of  the  natives 
had  gone  to  Port  Jackson  in  New  S#uth 
Wales,  and  staid  there  some  time.  On. 
his  return,  he  told  his  countiymen  “  what  a 
fine,  place  the  Engli:ah  people  had,  and  the 
wonderful  news  of  our  Saviour  dying  for 
sinners  and  the  world.”  He  also  persuaded 
many  of  the  natives  to  wish  to  send  their 
children  thither. 

Shortly  after  two  ships  came  into  the  har¬ 
bour.  The  captains  came  on  shore ;  one  of 
them  to  the  S[K)t  where  Mowhee’s  family 
resided.  By  the  character  Mowhee  gave 
of  him,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a 
very  friendly  disposition,  and  of  a  religious 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  yew-York  Bible  Societyy  in  the  PresbytC’ 
rian  Churchin  Cedar-street^  Dec.  2, 1816, theRev.Vvk.  Milledoler,  D.O. 

THE  British  and  Foreign  Bible  .Society  <  as  to  posterity  unborn.  A  few  years  only 
was  founded  at  a  time,  when  that  nation,  as  1  have  elapsed,  since  Societies  for  di.stributing 
well  as  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  j  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
were  engaged  in  a  dre  adful  and  sanguinaiy-  j  ment,  were  first  organized  in  these  United 
conflict.  Under  the  immediate  auspices  of.  States.  Calculating  on  the  rich  fruits  of 
the  G(k1  of  Providence,  that  bright  star  j  personal  industr}' — on  the  moral  habits  of 

the  country — on  the  facility  of  procuring 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  general 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge,  it  was 
doubted  by  many,  when  this  subject  was 
first  agitated  amongst  us,  whether  such  So¬ 
cieties  weiT  needed  in  America. 

This  doubt,  however,  w  as  of  no  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  It  was  soon  found  that,  owing 
scTTV'  itvstanees  caij«e9.  which  O’x, 


regions, 
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rate  in  other  countries,  and  in  others,  to 
such  as  are  perhaps  in  great  measure  pe¬ 
culiar  to  our  own,  an  almost  incredible 
mass  of  our  population  was  actually  desti¬ 
tute  of  die  word  of  life. 

The  unexampled  rapidity  with  which 
settlements  have  been  formed  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  our  extensive  frontier — 
their  deprivation  in  many  instance)*  the 
regular  administration  of  the  word  and  or- 
iTinances — the  inroad«  death  upon  the 
original  settlers,  ^  well  as  the  ancient  ha-  j 
bits  of  newly  acquired  territorj*,  all  have 
contrifHited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  a 
dearth  of  religious  knowledge,  and  scarcity 
of  Bibles.  No  sooner  were  these  evils  dis¬ 
covered,  than  means  were  employed  to 
counteract  them.  Bible  Societies  were 
speedily  organized  in  our  large  cities,  and 
their  example  was  emulated  with  almost 
enthusiastic  ardour,  by  numerous  towns  and 
villages,  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
countr}'. 

The  present  year  has  recorded  the  erec¬ 
tion  in  our  city,  of  that  broad  and  respect¬ 
able  monument  of  Christian  philanthropy, 
ihe  American  Bible  Societjf,  Reared  with 
great  unanimity,  by  the  hands  of  men  of 
almost  every  religious  denomination ;  aided 
in  its  funds  by  the  Bible  Society  of  New- 
York,  and  other  auxiliaiy  institutions,  it 
promises  to  become  at  once  the  pride  and 
the  lioast  of  our  countiy*. 

The  zeal,  with  which  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  have,  within  a  few  years,  been 
translated,  multiplied,  and  distributed  both 

home  and  abroad,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  The  Societies  which 
have  been  formed,  and  the  efforts  employed 
in  this  cause,  have  not  been  the  effects  of 
extravagant  calculatitxi,  nor  have  they  arisen 
from  the  mere  caprice  or  fashion  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live. 

That  they  will  bear  the  inspection  of  our 
own  time,  and  command  the  unqualified 
approbation  of  posterity,  may  easily  be 
.«hown.  If  we  examine  into  those  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  into  the  effects  they  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  produce,  we  shall  see  at  once  the 
propriety,  as  well  as  the  necessity,  of  all 


the  zeal  we  can  employ,  in  their  promjtt 
and  liberal  distribution. 

The  Scriptures  to  which  we  allude,  art 
contained  in  one  single  volume,  styled,  by 
way  of  eminence,  The  Bible,  or  Word  of  the 
livii^  God. 

Ill  all  that  relates  to  doctrine,  to  holy 
living,  or  to  the  motives  that  enforce  it,  it 
stands  a  signal,  and  unrivalled  monument  of 
the  wisdom  and  of  the  grace  of  God. 

There  is  no  other  writing  in  the  world 
comparable  to  this  book. 

The  most  splendid  exhibitions  of  Greek 
and  Roman  learning,  sink  into  insignifi. 
cance,  before  the  majesty  of  the  Bible. 

It  gives  us  such  views  of  God,  as  are  ta 
be  found  in  no  other  book.  It  treats  of  hii  I 
Being,  attributes,  and  works,  in  a  snle,  j 
differing  from  any  other  book  in  the  world 
It  describes  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the 
original  character  of  man ;  the  entrance  d 
moral  evil ;  and  the  movements  of  Diviae 
Providence  respecting  it,  in  such  a  wav,  k 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  moral  world,  and  consequenti; 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  they  are 
accounted  for  in  any  other  book  or  writing. 

It  opiens  up  the  character  of  man, — his  des* 

I  perate  circumstances, — his  enemies,— hi* 
dangers, — and  the  relief  afforded  hia 
through  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  thi 
Lord.  It  shows  what  he  has  to  hope, 
and  what  to  dread.  It  proves,  beyond  ail 
controversy,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 

— the  resurrection  of  the  body, — and  a  fn- 
turn  judgment.  It  draws  aside  the  curtain 
w  hich  conceals  the  mysteries  of  the  eternal 
world,  and  brings  far-distant  objects  to  our 
view.  The  information  it  conveys,  i* 
perfectly  original — so  suited  to  the  nature 
and  wants  of  the  soul — and  withal  so  wor* 
thy  of  God,  as  to  discover  the  very  impress 
and  superscription  of  his  hand.  In  a  word, 
whatever  is  grand,  or  beautiful,  or  useiul, 
in  heavenly  science,  and  therefore  desirable 
to  be  known,  is  all  involved,  summed  up, 
and  presented  to  the  world,  in  this  wondep' 
ful  and  comprehensive  volume. 

And  this  book  is  precious,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  information  it  conveys  to  us, 
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The  second  passage  to  which  I  have  a!> 
laded  is  io  2  Tim.  iii.  16, 17. 

“  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  Of 
God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  re¬ 
proof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness :  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works.” 

From  these  highly  descriptive  passages  it 
appears,  that  it  is  the  great  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  God,  of  conversion  to  the  sinner, 
and  of  direction,  warning,  excitement,  and 
consolation  to  the  saint.  Youth  are  taught 
by  it  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the  aged,  pa¬ 
tience  in  adversity.  To  the  one  it  is  a  sore 
guide  to  honour  and  soUd  glory;  to  the 
other,  it  is  the  prop  of  his  declining  years. 

To  all  wayfaring  men  to  the  city  and 
kingdom  of  our  God,  it  is  a  counsellor  in 
difficulty,  a  friend  in  adversity,  a  light  to 
their  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  their  path  through 
all  this  dreary  wilderness. 

So  necessary  is  it  to  every  age,  and  to 
every  station  in  life,  that  it  cannot  at  any 
time  be  dispensed  with,  without  exposing  to 
incalculable  injury. 

The  benighted  traveller ^  who  haring  lost' 
his  way  in  a  wild  and  desert  waste,  seev 
neither  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  distant  cottage 
light;  or  the  mariner,  at  night,  without 
compass,  in  a  dangerous  sea,  when  mouii- 
I  tain  waves  break  over  his  shattered  bark*, 
and  fierce  winds  drive  it  he  knows  no< 
j  whither,  are  not  in  a  situaticxi  so  cheerless, 

1  or  tremendous,  as  he  that  is  deprived  of  the 
JVord  of  God, 

These  images  may  appear  to  be  too  high¬ 
ly  coloured,  but  could  we  raise  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  could  we  infuse  into  it  new  and  hi¬ 
therto  unheard-of  terror,  that  would  freeze 
the  very  blood  in  our  veins,  we  should  not 
even  then  reach  the  dreadi'ui  rtalit}'  of  such 
a  deprivation. 

To  ascertain  the  value  of  the  Word  gi 
God,  ask  that  pious  youth,  trained  up  frwn  a 
child  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  what  it  ha* 
done  for  him  ?  And  ask  that  poor  prodigal, 
who,  after  spending  the  morning  of  his  lift 
in  sin  and  anguish,  has  at  length,  by  th€ 
grace  of  Cod,  formed  ext^nted  thr 


but  also  OD  account  of  the  sources  of  that 
information,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conveyed.  It  is  a  communication  of  the 
eternal  God  to  man.  It  is  not  man  speaking 
to  man,  but  God  speaking  to  man,  that  ar¬ 
rests  our  attention  in  the  Scriptures;  for 
holy  men  of  God  spake,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  Their  writings 
therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  are 
appropriately  styled  the  H^ord  of  God. 

The  condescension  of  God,  in  making 
this  communication  to  sinful  men,  is  un¬ 
paralleled  and  overwhelming.  It  ought 
fo  endear  to  us  these  Scriptures;  and  so 
much  the  more,  as  they  are  adapted  by 
their  natuiT;,  and  intended  by  their  Author, 
ft)  produce  innumerable  and  incalculable 
advantages  to  the  human  race. 

This  is  a  point  that  desen’es  attentibn. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  things,  we  must 
view  them,  in  their  power  of  doing  good. 
Let  us  do  so  in  the  present  instance.  Let 
us  consider  the  Scriptures  of  Ood  in  their 
influence — 


1.  On  individuals;  and, 

2.  L^pon  society  at  large. 

The  time,  and  occasion,  on  which  we  are 
convened,  forbid  minute  discussion.  We 
shall  therefore  principally  confine  ourselves 
to  general  statements  on  these  subjects. 

The  Word  of  God  carries  with  it  its 
own  eulog}'. 

There  are  two  passages  which  admirably 
describe  its  power,  and  its  worth.  I  will 
read  them.  The  first  is  contained  in  the 
19ih  Psalm,  and  is  as  follows  : 

“  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  cem- 
verting  the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord 
iS  sure,  making  wise  the  simple  :  the  statutes 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing  the  heart : 
the  commandment  of  tlie  Lord  is  pure,  en¬ 
lightening  the  eyes :  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
<Jean,  enduring  for  ever :  the  judgments  of 
Ihc  Lord  arc  true  and  righteous  altogether. 
More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea, 
than  much  fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  than 
honey,  and  the  honeycomb.  Moreover  by 
Ihem  is  thy  servant  warned,  and  iu  keeping 
of  thew  there  is  grerit  reward." 
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solve,  “  I  will  aiist',  and  I  will  go  to  my 
Father a^k  him  what  the  Word  of  God 
has  done  for  his  soul  ?  Ask  that  aged  saint, 
bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  years,  and 
still  heavier  w^eight  of  care  and  sorrow. 
Nay,  to  determine  this  point,  you  must  go 
to  the' dwelling  of  poverty  ;  and  to  the  house 
of  mourning;  to  the  chamber  of  disease, 
and  to  tlie  couch  of  the  dying ;  the  sunk, 
hut  expressive  eye,  the  pale,  but  intelligent 
countenance,  lighted  up  with  hope  and  joy, 
and  the  faultering  tongue  will  speak  on  this 
subject,  in  tones  so  deep,  and  so  impressive, 
as  shall  never  be  forgotten. 

But  it  is  in  vain  for  us  to  proceed  on  this 
point ;  for  unless  we  could  tell  tlie  fdl  amount 
mi  misery  from  which  we  are  delivered  by 
it,  and  the  full  amount  of  glory  to  which  we 
shall  be  raised  by  it,  we  never  can  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  subject.  All  we  can  then  say 
upon  it,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed,  will  amount  to  this  simple 
exclamation,  O  precious  Word  of  God, 
how  countless  are  thy  blessings  ! 

And  who  W'ould  not  wish  then  to  profit 
by  it  himself,  and  to  convey  this  life-blood 
of  the  Church  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  igno¬ 
rant,  to  the  destitute,  and  to  tlie  vile  ? 

F rom  confined,  w'e  now  proceed  to  more 
general  views,  of  the  benign  efl'ects  of  the 
Scriptures  upon  society  at  large  :  And  in 
the  single  article,  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  mixed  assemblies  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  will  undertake  to 
show  the  w  hole  influence  of  the  Bible  on  the 
general  welfare  of  society  ?  The  heralds  of 
Jesus  Christ  draw  from  that  sacred  deposi¬ 
tory  all  their  armour.  That  w’hole  artillery 
of  heaven,  w-hich  to  such  inconceivable  ex¬ 
tent,  awes,  directs,  controls,  and  governs 
I  he  movements  of  the  human  mind,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  that  glorious  source.  Schools 
also,  to  instruct  tlie  long  and  inuch-in- 
iured  African,  the  bereaved  orphan,  or 
the  deserted  child,  have  originated  in  the 
Bible. 

The  distributors  of  the  sacred  volume 
^oon  found  that  their  charity  was  incom¬ 
plete.  Multitudes  of  persons  were  disco¬ 
vered  who  were  incapable  of  reading  the 
A\’»-  hav<  th*  in  ihe  Bible, 


said  the  distributors,  but  what  advantage 
can  tliese  unfortunates  derive  from  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  a  treasure  witliout  tlie  power 
of  using  it.^*  What,  said  they,  are  the 
treasures  of  the  mines,  or  the  riclies  of  the 
earth,  without  the  jxiw'er  of  that  enjoyment 
for  which  tliey  were  intended  by  their  be¬ 
neficent  Creator  ? 

Hence  the  erection,  both  in  Britain,  and 
in  America,  of  Sunday  Schools. — Institu- 
lions  w'hich  have  rescued  many,  and  bid 
fair  to  rescue  an  almost  countless  multitude 
of  our  race,  from  the  dominion  of  siu  and 
folly,  of  ignorance  and  death. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  such  institu¬ 
tions,  to  the  objects  of  this  charity,  and  la 
the  general  interests  of  society,  are  incalcu¬ 
lable  indeed.  Of  the  generous  authors  and 
promoters  of  it,  we  unhesitatingly  say,  that 
lliey  have  deserved  well,  both  of  the  Church 
of  God  and  of  their  country. 

But  we  have  not  yet  closed  our  account 
under  this  head. 

The  Bible  has  legislated  and  still  legis¬ 
lates  for  the  Church,  as  wrell  as  for  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth. 

All  the  codes  of  ecclesiastical  and  chil 
law  that  are  worth  any  thing,  are  founded 
upon,  and  derived  from  this  botfle. 

By  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  social  com¬ 
pact,  and  upon  all  our  relative  duties  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  tliat  compact,  it  is  favourable  to 
civil  liberty.  By  its  dignifi<*d  instruction,  or 
unqualified  rebuke,  it  chains  the  unprinci¬ 
pled  and  ferocious  despot.  It  teaches  mu- 
gistrates  that  they  live  not  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  public  good.  It  fi\>wns  indig¬ 
nantly  upon  the  wretch  who,  violating 
marim,  builds  up  his  own  fortime  upon  tlie 
groans  of  the  injured,  or  upon  the  tears  ot 
the  oppressed.  By  the  grandeur  of  its  dot- 
trines,  the  force  of  its  rea-tniing,  and  the 
philanthropy  of  its  precejUs,  it  is  calculated 
to  suppress  bigotry  on  tiie  one  hand,  and 
liceniiovsness  upon  the  other. 

By  its  appeals  to  reason,  to  consc  ience,  to 
the  present  cfii-cts,  and  to  tlni  everlasting 
consequences  of  sin,  it  restrains  libeitine 
principle. 

It  humbles  the  proud,  it  restrains  the 
j/i^'jloif.  and  it  eiirbs  the  andnlioTS. 


AND  REVIEW. 
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From  an  undue  love  of  the  world,  and  its 
too  eager  pursuit,  embracing  those  twD 
leading  passions  of  our  corrupt  nature,  co¬ 
vetousness  and  idolatry j  with  the  crimes 
they  generate,  it  rescues. 

It  preserves  the  sacred  contract,  the 
plighted  faith,  and  the  solemn  oath  from 
violation.  Impending  war  it  has  often  pre¬ 
vented,  or  arrested  in  its  desolating  course. 

To  wage  war,  except  in  the  extreniity  of 
•elf-defence,  it  consents  not.  If  war  be  j  human  heart,  to  effect  the  diffusion  of  the 
waged,  it  softens  its  rigour,  tempers  its  rage,  unadulterated  W wrd  of  God. 
and  pleads  the  cause  of  a  conquered  and  The  calls  to  this  workj  brethren,  at  the 
prostrate  enemy.  It  will  eventually  cause  present  moment,  are  exceedingly  urgent 
toars  to  cease  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  |  and  imprrs«ive.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  has  predicted,  that  j  our  own  cit}*,  and  of  its  surrounding  neigh- 
it  will  break  the  bow,  cut  the  spear,  and  bourhood,  are  destitute  of  Bibles.  No  mat- 
bum  the  war-chariot  with  fire.  |  ter  what  is  the  cause  of  it. — It  is  enough 

What  can  exceed  tlie  description  of  that ,  that  we  know  the  fact  Whether  they 
golden  age,  described  in  Isaiah  xi.  6 — 9.  j  revere  the  .Scriptures,  or  desjiise  them; 

“  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, !  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
and  tl»e  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  |  will  forbear,  we  will  hasten  to  put  the  Word 
kid ;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  i  of  God  into  their  hands,  and  who  knoweth 
the  fatling  together ;  and  a  little  child  shall  j  but  he  may  have  mercy  upon  them,  even  as 
lead  them.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  he  hath  had  mercy  upon  us. 
feed ;  their  young  ones  shall  lie  down  to-  But  hear,  brethren,  that  roiVtf,  from  the 
gether :  and  tiie  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the '  distant  forests  of  our  country :  distinct,  and 
ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the audible  as  the  man  of  Macedonia,  it  is  im- 
hole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  shall ;  portunate  for  help.  It  is  not  the  solitary  crj 
put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice  dtn.  They  of  a  stranger,  issuing  from  a  village,  or  a  dis- 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  ■  trict :  It  is  the  cry  of  our  otm flesh,  reiterat- 
mountain  :  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  ed  again  and  again,  from  the  extremities  of 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover!  to  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 

the  sea.”  |  There  too  are  the  Mexicans,  and  the 

Thus,  by  restraining,  or  directing  human  j  South  Americans,  struggling  with  the  hor- 
fcfforts  to  their  proper  end,  through  their  irors  of  war,  and  the  still  greater  horrors  of 
proper  channels,  tlie  Word  of  God  conveys'  religious  ignorance  and  superstition.  Wlic. 
political  life,  health,  and  prosperity  to  com-  j  will  refuse  a  tear  over  their  religious  state, 
inunities  and  nations,  and  will  eventually  or  restrain  his  hand  from  pouring  light  on 
convey  them  to  the  world.  that  delightful,  yet  hapless  section  of  the 

The  effects  then  of  the  Bible  on  the  gene-  •  globe  J 
cal  welfare,  may  be  traced  through  every  j  Christian  brethren,  how  can  we  glority 
rank  of  life,  and  every  department  of  so-  j  our  God  more,  or  subscn*e  to  more  advan- 
ciety.  The  divine,  tlic  civilian,  the  master  itage  the  cause  of  humanity,  than  by  multi- 
the  healing  art,  the  magistrate,  the  phi-  ‘  plying  the  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
losopher,  the  artist,  the  husbandman,  from  distributing  them  throughout  the  world  ? 
the  imperial  throne  down  to  die  cottage,;  What  e  Sort  scan  we  employ,  that  promise 
mu^t  be  influenced  by  it,  or  iheie  is  a  capi- :  a  speedier,  a  fairer,  or  a  richer  harvest  ^  It 
tal  defect  of  character,  which  noticing  else  >  any  man  can  devise  anything  more  elfi- 
supply.  I  cient,  let  him  propo-^e  it,  and  we  will  bless 


Where  this  influence  is  unacknowledged, 
and  unfelt,  there  is  no  principle,  no  depend¬ 
ence,  no  security  in  man. 

No  wonder  tiien  that  the  enUghiened 
statesman,  as  well  a^  the  man  of  God,  feel 
mutual  obligations,  to  foster^  extend,  and, 
so  far  as  depends  on  human  effort,  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  word  of  eternal  life. 

In  this  case,  true  policy  combines  with 
•  the  noblest  and  kindest  affecti(wis  of  the 
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him,  and  hail  liim  the  benefactor  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  of  his  country.  No, 
brethren,  better  means  cannot  be  devised.  ^ 

We  can  send  our  Bibles  where  we  can- 
liot  send  the  living  preacher,  for  “  the  har¬ 
vest  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few.” 
We  hope,  however,  that  the  living  heralds 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  will  soon  follow  our  Bi¬ 
bles,  and  that  our  Bibles  will  prepare  their 
way.  Let  us  take  care  then,  that  the  spirit 
which  first  prompted  us  to  form  associations 
like  these,  be  not  lost  The  causes  prompt¬ 
ing  to  action,  when  Bible  Societies  were 
first  instituted,  still  exist,  with  undiminished, 
nay,  witli  accumulated  force.  I^et  us  act 
then,  and  we  shall  in  nowise  lose  our  re¬ 
ward. 

To  acquire  or  secure  distinction  among 
men,  the  philosopher  wastes  his  powers 
over  the  midnight  lamp.  In  devising  plans 
of  national  prosiHjrity  or  aggrandizement, 
the  statesman  toils  in  corroding  cares  with- 
(lat  number,  and  without  end.  The  mere 
soldier,  following  the  fortune^*  of  some  fa- 1 
vouritc  chief,  and  the  chieftain  himself,  who| 
has  no  higher  object  than  military  glor}% 
what  do  they  effect  with  all  their  toils  and 
achievements,  that  is  comparable  td  the  at- ! 
tainnMmts  of  a  good  man  labouring  for  his 
God.? 

The  Romans  decreed  a  civic  crown  to 
him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-citi-' 
/.en.  Wiat  honour  then  shall  the  Church 
of  God,  or  God  himself  decree  to  that  man 
who  has  been  an  instrument  in  his  hand, 
of  saving  a  soul  from  death.?  In  such 
an  act  he  rears  a  monument  to  his  gloiy  ,| 


more  splendid  than  those  of  brass  or  mar¬ 
ble  ;  and  such  an  one  too  as  shall  endure, 
when  such  monuments,  and  the  very  earth 
on  which  they  were  reared,  shall  have  fallen 
into  ruins.  And  what  if  all  this  is  unseen, 
and  unacknowledged  by  the  world ;  docs  it 
therefore  afiect  its  truth,  or  render  Christian 
effort  the  less  dc*sirable .?  O  no.  “  God 
seeth  not  as  man  seeth.”  “  We  walk  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight.”  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  what  God  has  commanded,  ap¬ 
proved,  and  promised  that  he  will  blcsi. 
We  can  easily  leave  the  issue  with  him ;  no 
more  doubting  that  he  will  do  as  he  hath 
said,  than  if  we  had  already  seen  him  com- 
I  ing  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  or  heard  the 
joyful  salutation,  “  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servants,  enter  ye  into  the  joys  of 
your  Lord.” 

A  collection  will  now  l>e  taken  up,  bre¬ 
thren,  for  the  New-York  Bible  Society. 

‘  It  has  been  asserted  again  and  again,  thal 
our  plea  in  behalf  of  such  an  institution,  can 
never  be  unavailing,  so  long  as  Christian 
I  principle,  and  Christian  afiections  shall  en- 
I  dure.  Believing  this  statement  to  bo  cor- 
'  rect,  I  forbear  to  enter  into  a  more  minute 
discussion  of  our  claims  upon  your  liberal¬ 
ity,  and  will  only  state,  that  the  funds  of  tk* 
Society  we  represent,  are  inadequate  al 
present  to  meet  even  tlie  common  calls  up¬ 
on  its  benevolence. 

Fellow-citizens,  and  Christians,  we  ear¬ 
nestly  solicit  your  help.  Let  your  benefac¬ 
tions  this  evening  support  your  former  cha¬ 
racter,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world,  what 
you  think  of  the  Bible. 


€o  Corre^ponbent^. 

Vi.  is  received,  and  will  be  inserted  as  intended  by  the  writer.  We  thank 
him  for  his  seasonable  favour. 

Our  Friend,  who  has  furnished  us  with  a  very  ‘  old  and  scarce’  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  informed  that  we  shall  comply  with  his  request  in  our  two  next 
numbers. 

It  would  be  a  very  considerable  convenience  to  us,  if  all  our  Correspondents 
would  fix  signatures  to  their  favours,  by  which  we  may  notice  them.  We  have 
received  a  number  without  such  signatures.  The  writer  of  one  will  perceive 
that  we  esteem  it,  and  have  inserted  a  part  of  it.  Another,  (being  75  pages  iii 
manuscript)  will  be  inserted. 

We  wi-ih  to  bear  from  L.  S.,  Y.,  and 


